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LETTURA DI QUASIMODO 


EL VOLUME che porta il titolo Ed ¢ subito sera, comparso la 

prima volta nel 1942, Salvatore Quasimodo ha raccolto il meglio 
dei suoi versi dagli inizi fino a quell epoca, cioé la sua opera poetica 
fra le due guerre. La distribuzione delle poesie segue a ritroso la 
eronologia dei volumi precedenti: Nuwove poesie (1942), Erato e 
Apdllion (1936), Oboe sommerso (1932) e Acque e terre (1930). 
La sua esperienza risale perd almeno ai suoi sedici anni, quando 
insieme con la predilezione per la poesia la vita dura gli offriva 
molte sofferenze nella natia Sicilia. Per chi non pud rintracciare 
le prime poesie comparse su varie riviste o i primi volumetti, il 
tomo complessivo del °42 fornisce buona guida alla lettura. La 
sezione Acque e terre consta di venticinque componimenti, tutti 
relativamente brevi, e si apre proprio con quei tre versi, che por- 
tano in sé il titolo della poesia, la quale a sua volta da il titolo al 
volume maggiore : 

Ognuno sta solo sul cuor della terra 


trafitto da un raggio di sole: 
ed @ stbito sera. 


Nel 1918 Ungaretti dalla guerra scrisse una strana, ormai notissima, 
visione di soldati: 


Si sta come 
d’autunno 
sugli alberi 
le foglie. 


Quello ‘‘stare’’ si amplia nella composizione di Quasimodo, intrec- 
ciandosi con altre immagini e producendo altri toni; tuttavia il 
rapporto fra le due poetiche é gid evidente. Risale ad Ungaretti 
quel gusto, che fu detto ‘‘ermetico’’, d’aumentare con economia 
vigilatissima |’importanza della parola, la quale per essere lasciata 
in solitudine nel contesto, acquista un suo particolare potere sug- 
gestivo, quasi allucinato. Quei tre versi di Quasimodo messi al 
principio della raecolta sono gid eloquenti nella loro posizione, e 
non soltanto colpiseono per quel loro senso tragico, rotto, fulminato 
del discorso, ma anche per essere ovvio preludio alle note che 
seguiranno. 

Pit avanti abbiamo maggiori sorprese. Incontriamo motivi come 
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sotterranei di modulazioni agresti, accenni di stupore panico, al- 
beri, acque chiare, monti secchi, chiare notti, odore di terra. La 
pid convincente fra queste flautazioni é ‘‘Vento a Tindari’’, spe- 
cialmente nell’apertura cosi aerea e pensosa : 

Tindari, mite ti so 

fra larghi colli pensile sull’acque 

dell’isole dolci del dio, 


oggi m’assali 
e ti chini in cuore. 


Nel primo verso siamo subito rapiti da un elegantissimo riecheg- 
giamento virgiliano, preciso e musicale fin nel ritmo staccato delle 
sillabe. La melodia del disecorso seguita poi su quel tono aereo e 
sembra che le immagini siano sorrette da un lievissimo canovaccio 
interno, che si delinea in un tratteggio quasi del tutto trasparente. 
E tuttavia non si sa dove si appoggi |’attenzione del poeta: su 
quel paesaggio d’arima o su quell’intima tristezza d’esilio? Men- 
tre nella lettura si gode dell’ambiguita delle immagini e delle 
parole, pit dentro nello sfondo sentimentale si avverte gia chiara- 
mente che la natura di questa poesia sara contrappuntistica persino 
nella disposizione delle parole, cosi che esse diano |’impressione 
d’essere state volutamente giustapposte nei loro valori sonori, come 
per la creazione di un gioco di echi e di rimandi: 

Aspro é l’esilio, 

e la ricerca che chiudevo in te 

d’armonia oggi si muta 

in ansia precoce di morire; .. . 
Cosi sintatticamente ordinato su formule che diventano quasi un 
vezzo, il discorso interiore procede in cruda escavazione, sempre 
tenendosi a meta fra una coscienza di canto e |’immanente tragedia 
dell’io. Certe volte il ritmo suona pascoliano, e non c’é da stu- 
pirsi, se si pensa ai tempi in cui il poeta stava facendo quelle sue 
prove. Gli oggetti dell’ispirazione appaiono scarsi in questo primo 
libro e, mentre da una parte vanno a collocarsi direttamente al 
centro della sua personalita affettiva, per un altro non si cireoseri- 
vono, mantenendosi ad un livello di realta aperta, non identifi- 
eata. Si veda per esempio la prima parte di ‘* Angeli’’: 

Perduta ogni dolcezza in te di vita, 

il sogno esalti; ignota riva incontro 

ti venga avanti giorno 


a cui tranquille acque muovono appena 
folte d’angeli di verdi alberi in cerchio. 
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Di questa natura sono la maggior parte delle poesie del primo 
gruppo, che variamente esprimono unv stato d’animo, attenendosi 
tutte ad un solo intento d’arte. Alberi vicini e lontani, distes> 
d’aeque, una fresea marina, un vicolo, una piazza sono gli sfondi 
che sorreggono la malinconia cupa fra certe figure, che stanno 
come nel fluire di un tempo solo accennato, estatiche, dipinte. 

Oboe sommerso, che @ di due anni pid tardi, riprende, un po’ 
ampliati, i motivi di Acque e terre. 11 poeta ha un suo mondo 
sensibile da esprimere, che si traduce in immagini tutte leggiadra- 
mente delineate e come uscite dall ‘eta dell’innocenza : 


Primavera solleva alberi e fiumi; 
la voce fonda non odo, 
in te perduto, amata. 
(“Senza memoria di morte”) 


Ma !innocenza non é che negli oechi; pid in gid, nel cuore umano, 
alberga una coscienza tragica, un senso di decadimento, di morte, 
anche la dove il pensiero memore tenta un ritorno sentimentale : 

Seguiremo case silenziose, 

dove morti stanno ad occhi aperti 

e bambini gia adulti... 

(“Dove morti stanno.. .”) 

Nell ’irriconciliabile intrico della vita, fra senso e mistero, lo spirito 
del poeta spesso sogna, 0 almeno parla di sogni come del luogo 
d’un suo aereo Eldorado: ‘‘Inutile giorno,/ mi togli da spazi 
sospesi,/ (deserti spenti, abbandoni) / da quiete selve/ . . . Il cuore 
mi seopri sotterraneo,/ che ha rose e lune a dondolo,/ . . . Ignoto 
mi svegli / a vita terrena (‘‘D’alberi sofferte forme’’). Il sogno 
ricorre in Quasimodo come nei romantici, ma con pid definita fun- 
zione d’arte, che riveste di un’aura magica le visioni e insieme é 
rifugio di nostalgia, dimora di tristezza: ‘‘Verde deriva d’isole,/ 
approdi di velieri (‘‘ Verde deriva’’). ‘‘Forse pid che sogno é un 
evocare la realta come la si pensa essere in sogno, come attraverso 
schermi d’azzurro: ‘‘Vergini strade oscillano / fresche di fiumi 
in sonno...’’ Vicina al sogno e al sonno é la memoria: 


Mite letargo d'acque: 
la neve cede chiari azzurri. 


Sono memoria 
d’ogni mia ora terrena, 
angelo biancospino. 
(“Anellide ermafrodito”) 


La stessa poetica di Acque e terre sorregge le trentotto compo- 
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sizioni dell ’Oboe sommerso, con qualche variazione nei toni sensuali, 
forse incoraggiati da letture dannunziane o forse semplicemente 
evocati nella corrente della memoria, che ritrova una giovinezza 
baldanzosa e tormentata. Vi si trovano numerosi esempi di im- 
magini nuove, che emergono con prepotenza dal contesto e che si 
impongono all’immaginazione del lettore con la loro labilita, il 
loro fremere trasparente, sorrette da un tempo perenne, uguale, in 
una luce quasi abbagliante. La loro importanza sta nel fatto che 
la personalita del poeta affiora fra le immagini e anzi le domina, 
imponendo con esse la sua forte interpretazione, il suo carattere, 
la sua sofferenza. 

In Erato e Apollion, uscito quattro anni dopo, abbiamo una rac- 
colta relativamente breve, di diciannove poesie, che sono |’appro- 
fondimento e |’ampliamento di almeno due temi, |”‘io’’, pid im- 
perioso e tragico, e la nostalgia di forme mitiche, le quali sembrano 
sorgere sullo sfondo della Sicilia, patria amata, lontana. [1 lin- 
guaggio vigilato, scarno, dalle movenze classiche, compone ancora 
le visioni sulla scorta d’innumerevoli sensazioni iridescenti, subito 
riseattate alla poesia: ‘‘Dal giorno, superstite / con gli alberi mi 
umilio.’’ Questa é l’apertura di ‘‘Sul colle delle ‘Terre Bianche’ ’’ 
dove perd una eccessiva riechezza di figure rischia di diluire la 
visione. Altrove, come in ‘‘ Al tuo lume naufrago”’ la suecessione 
delle cose accennate é forse volutamente disordinata e si rieompone 
solo alla fine: ‘‘Sono un uomo solo,/ un solo inferno.”’ Per giun- 
gere a questo magnifico fulmine la poesia si ¢ dovuta aprire econ 
un ‘Nasco al tuo lume naufrago, / sera d’aeque limpide’’; si 
direbbe che un senso tragico nuovo prenda a volte il sopravvento 
e non tema disordine né oseurita. Questo perd forse é un pregio 
in Quasimodo, la cui composizione é sempre sincera, come sangui- 
nante lacerazione, nel tentativo quasi sovrumano di collocare il 
fuoco purissimo della poesia oltre la rete delle immagini. E questo 
é il motivo della pretesa oseurita, che non é mai propriamente tale 
nelle poesie raggiunte. Piuttosto si potrebbe parlare di una certa 
diffieolta, che pud essere sentita dal lettore, che non si voglia ar- 
rendere a tutto quanto il poeta offre. Tornando ancora su quest ‘ul- 
tima poesia, troviamo prima un nascere da un lume naufrago, una 
sera d’acque limpide, poi foglie, poi il suo io ‘‘sradieato’’, poi il 
suo tormento di poeta ‘‘dono tremendo di parole, o Signore’’, poi 
morti, terra, e un ‘‘dentro nell’oseurita delle viseere’’, e la sua 
‘*disperazione’’: tutto questo per giungere in concitazione a quel- 
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l’inferno d’uomo solo, in colloquio interiore con Dio. Certi mo- 
menti della poesia quasimodiana devono andare per forza perduti 
ad una prima lettura, ed é specialmente difficile tenerli presenti 
tutti insieme: non si pud tuttavia negare che siano parole incisive, 
che acquistano vita proprio nel disordine e rimangono poi a lungo 
in mente, dolenti note di un urlo quasi shakespeariano di quel- 
!"umanissima solitudine. 

Queste osservazioni si impongono anche nella raccolta di Nuove 
poesie, una ventina, seritte fra il °36 e il '42, e che stanno al prin- 
cipio del volume Ed é subito sera. Troveremc «neora qui quella 
magnifica, st1pita prontezza nell’imprimere al ver o il suo ritmo 
nascosto : 

Illeso spari da noi quel giorno 
nell’acqua coi velieri capovolti, 
Ci lasciarono i pini, 

parvenza di fumo sulle case, 

e la marina in festa 

con voce alle bandiere 


di piccoli cavalli. 
(“Sulle rive del Lambro”) 


Quante volte mai i poeti moderni ci fanno pensare ai pittori! 
Anche in Quasimodo, nella cui lirica trascorre pur sempre una cor- 
rente di alta tragicita, l’espressione felicemente immaginific::. 
fatta di oggetti colorati e di contorni, che sorprendono mentre 
passano da autobiografia a poesia, come forzati all universale dalla 
notazione del diario. Questo si sente specialmente in questo gruppo. 
[| poeta fa maggiore uso di parole, il periodo ¢ maggiormente 
spiegato, ed é come se provasse maggior confidenza nella pagina. 
Nell’ampliamento comunicativo si perde un po’ quella essenzialita, 
che sembra essere stata la vera poetica ermetica, e si percepisce 
invece un certo tono elegiaco, a cui il poeta segretamente aspira. 
In ‘‘Sulle rive del Lambro’’ la malinconia viene dalla memoria che 
si svolge come in pigri meandri. Le immagini restano tuttavia vi- 
vide, forti, anche nella lamentazione : 


Apparenza d’eterno alla pieta 
un ordine perdura nelle cose 
che ricorda l’esilio . 
(id. id.) 


L.’esilio in terra fra gli uomini ha in questa poesia una sua nota 
di remotezza sempre allarmante, che mette a nudo il cuore de! 
poeta. Ci tornera spesso, anche in tempi recenti. Con esso sta, 
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almeno qui, un pensiero della morte, crudo, privo di ogni senso 
di sollievo o di liberazione, non umanistico, troppo reale, crudele, 
pauroso : 
Gli alberi tornano di 14 dai vetri 
come navi fiorite. 
O cara, 


come remota, morte era da terra. 
(id. id.) 


La morte é negazione, ed il suo presentimento addolora e im- 
paurisce. Esserne sull’orlo, il sentire la propria precarieta umana 
é sentimento che il poeta tiene legato a quello dell’esilio, al ricordo 
dell’infanzia nella sua Sicilia, e ad una continua aspirazione verso 
un Eden di incontaminate essenze. Questo fondo sentimentale é 
poi agitato, come lampi nella tempesta, da visioni terrestri aperte 
in una loro chiara, trasognata fissita. I] pittorico @ sempre pre- 
sente, e soeccorre bene, sicché si é un po’ indotti a riferirsi a un 
De Chirico, quando si leggono certi effetti lunari come questo: 

Isole che ho abitato 

verdi su mari immobili. 
D’alghe arse, di fossili marini 
le spiagge ove corrono in amore 


cavalli di luna e di vulcani. 
(“Cavalli di luna e di vulcani”’) 


Con queste immagini e con la loro fissité evocata il poeta riesce a 
catturare un senso di tempo fermo assai suggestivo. Non si tratta 
di meditazione, né di formule contemplative, piuttosto Quasimodo 
il senso del tempo col suo fluire lo assorbe dalla diffusa immagina- 
zione contemporanea; esso sembra essere entrato nella composi- 
zione del poeta gid come elemento d’arte, procedendo forse da una 
originaria visione o 1|’esistenza in movimento. Non diventa perd 
pensiero dominante, come avviene in altri poeti, essendo la sua 
mente rivolta tutta all’autobiografia interiore, con un’insistenza 
espressiva che supera la preoccupazione esistenzialistica, diventa 
modo d’arte, poetica : 

Con umana dolcezza 

autunno mi consuma. E questa furia 

d’ultimi uccelli estivi sulle mura 


della Curia ha il grigio dei portali, 
dura nell’aria e dentro il mio 


quieto stormire. 
(“Piazza Fontana”) 
Mentre matura un’eloquenza fatta talvolta persino di eleganti 
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respiri barocchi, si ispessiscono le immagini, se ne approfondisce 
la prospettiva, traspaiono, affiorano, svaniscono sensazioni visive, 
uditive, olfattive, il tutto gettato nel ecrogiuolo del suo tragico tor- 
mento. Sulla pagina sorge una vivida magia di visioni, le quali, 
se non portano sempre alla poesia conqnistata, la suggeriscono, la 
alludono, la .sreano: 

Qui dove dorme verde I’aria 

di questi mari in cancrena, 


affiora bianco scheletro marino. 
(“Spiaggia a Sant’Antioco”) 


La parola in questi casi é ancora veicolo, quasi come nella tradi- 
zione, e la poesia @ pit oltre, lungo |’incidenza delle immagini, 
sull’orlo del pensiero, del giudizio, della meditazione. 

Continuamente poeta é Quasimodo, anche nell’esperimento, nel 
tentare vie nuove, fra una ricerea di verita e una ricerca di stile; 
poeta sempre umano con i suoi momenti sublimi e le sue zone 
d’ombra. L’audacia consiste soprattutto nell’abbandonare il lin- 
guaggio nudo, accidentato dell’ermetismo per avvicinare un tono 
pid discorsivo, elegiaco se si vuole, con tutti i rischi del prosaico; 
in ‘‘L’alto veliero’’ a un certo punto la poesia suona cosi: ‘‘E dissi 
all’amata che in sé agitava un mio figlio, / e aveva per esso con- 
tinuo il mare nell’anima:’’ / ‘‘Io sono staneo di tutte quest’ali 
che battono.. .”’ 

Il tono diaristico di certi punti delle Nuove poesie riappare pit 
maturo, pid carico di fatti interiori in Giorno dopo giorno, che 
fu pubblicato nel 1947, dopo l’esperienza della guerra. La eru- 
delta, vista e provata, della realté porta con naturalezza quei toni 
dimessi a melodie pit elevate. Avvertiamo che la forma del verso 
in queste nuove poesie zi riavvicina all’endecasillabo. Assicuratasi 
cosi la melodia, il poeta procede a dire quello che fu |’orrore della 
guerra in tutti noi, facendosi nostro interprete. E dove prima 
avevamo osservato notazioni autobiografiche acquistare natura 
poetica, qui é l’esperienza cruda di tutti che si puntualizza nel 
cuore del poeta, il quale semplicemente la ridice. BE un discorso 
doloroso, che prende forma attorno a qualche fatto e sibito si 
mescola alla protesta, al sentimento di rivolta, alla bestemmia, e 
trasforma in contenuto poetico quell’ effimera storia della nostra 
carne e del nostro cuore per superarla nell’arte: 


E come potevamo noi cantare 
con il piede straniero sopra il cuore .. .? 
(“Alle fronde dei salici’’) 
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I.ugubri rintoechi percorrono queste poesie di lunga sofferenza, 
che vogliono essere pronunciate anche mentalmente con la lentezza 
delle maree funebri. Si osservino certe aperture: 


Sprofondera l’odore acre dei tigli 
nella notte di pioggia... . 
(“Forse il cuore”) 


E ancora la notte d’inverno, 
e la torre del borgo cupa coi suoi tonfi.. . 
(“La notte d’inverno”) 


Altrove stride la lingua del verso nella poesia irta d’immagini 
aspre : 


Invano cerchi tra la polvere, 

povera mano, la citta @ morta. 

E morta: s’é udito l’ultimo rombo 

sul cuore del Naviglio. E l’usignolo 

@ caduto dall’antenna, alta sul convento. . 
(“Milano, agosto 1943”) 


Ancora nel tumulto dell’ora affiorano i ricordi della terra natia: 


Gia da pid no*ti s’ode ancora il mare, 
lieve, su e git, lungo le sabbie lisce. 
Eco d’una voce chiusa nella mente 
che risale dal tempo; ed anche questo 
lamento assiduo di gabbiani.. . 
(“S’ode ancora il mare’) 


Ritorna quel senso di remotezza di spazio e di tempo, quella sof- 
ferenza di distanza dall’isola dell’infanzia, donde egli ha tolto 
un'interpretazione cruda della vita piena di contrasti, amara e 
soave insieme. Viene fatto di pensare che la filosofia di quest ‘uomo 
si adegui a quella di altri grandi serittori dell’isola: si pensa vo- 
lentieri a Verga, a Pirandello. E un senso tragico generato da 
un urto violento di illusioni contro la realta, mai accettata, sempre 
ripudiata, o proiettata lontano su visioni mitiche di beni irrag- 
giungibili. Cosi la morte genera paura, |‘uomo solo *‘col suo 
inferno’’. 

Dio é continuamente presente in questo ribelle e il suo lamento. 
il suo pianto, il suo urlo sono gia fin d’ora prometeica punizione. 

1] poeta tornera con maggiore veemenza su questi temi due anni 
dopo con La vita non é sogno. Si tratta di nove poesie seguite dalla 
traduzione di quattro episodi delle Metamorfost ovidias titolo, 
come avviene frequentemente in Quasimodo, é tratto .. uno dei 
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componimenti del volume, ‘‘Thanatos Athanatos’’, dove il poeta- 


Prometeo parla a Dio direttamente : 
La vita non @ sogno. Vero I’'uomo 
e il suo pianto geloso nel silenzio. 


Dio del silenzio, apri la solitudine. 
(“Thanatos Athanatos”) 


Quasi si potrebbe dire che tutta la meditazione quasimodiana sia 
un concitato colloquio con Dio. 

Alle traduzioni da Ovidio, che hanno qui forse presenza indi- 
cativa, sembra imparentarsi la maggior fiducia nella parlata distesa 
del verso, che si confa ora all’animo del poeta. Siame ancora nei 
clima della guerra. Vi troviamo uno straziante ‘* Lamento del Sud” : 

Oh, il Sud @ stanco di trascinare inorti 
in riva alle paludi di malaria, 

é stanco di solitudine, stanco di catene, 
é stanco nella sua bocca 


delle bestemmie di tutte le razze 
che hanno urlato morte con l’eco dei suoi pozzi .. . 


Solo in apparenza il poeta ha cessato di vigilare il suo linguaggio 
poetico. E come avrebbe potuto? Invero abbiamo ancora qui il 
parallelo rigoroso fra dizione e immagine, e la distanza fra gli 


elementi della composizione é quella che gid abbiamo visto fin dai 
tempi del migliore ermetismo. Qui perd |’ispirazione impone mag- 
giore ampiezza vocale al verso, che deve atteggiarsi ad una forma 
di lamentazione funebre. Tutto questo non compare uniforme sulla 
pagina, dove |’artista non sa rinunciare al gioco delle immagini, 
talora disperdendole ne!l’abbondanza : 


Il girasole piega a occidente 
e gia precipita il giorno nel suo 
occhie in rovina e l’aria dell’estate 
s’addensa e gia curva le foglie .. . 
(“Quasi un madrigale”) 


La vivida composizione di colori e contorni ha funzione, come spesso, 
di contrasto, per aprire la via alla maggiore nota della desola- 
zione interna: 

Non ho ricordi, non voglio ricordare; 

la memoria risale dalla morte, 

la vita @ senza fine. Ogni giorno 


é nostro. Uno si fermera per sempre .. . 
(id. id.) 


Poesia lirica espressa in modi che non rinunciano neppure al 
dramma ; anzi lo contengono e tante volte lo dispiegano in sapienti 
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dualismi nella natura dialettica delle figure, in luci e ombre, in 
dialoghi ben dosati di toni, evanescenze, scoppi e silenzi improv- 
visi. Accorgimenti questi che possono essere apparsi retorica, solo 
retorica, ma non lo sono, perché nella lettura non riusciamo mai 
ad isolarli dal contesto emotivo a cui si accompagnano. Piuttosto 
sono proprio la natura della poesia di Quasimodo, che non ama 
meditare in astratto. La sua sofferenza é profondamente umana 
e coinvolge tutta la nostra vita, sia alla superficie sia nella sua 
essenza spirituale, in agitata vicenda. Si legga con questo spirito, 
poco pili avanti, |’apertura di ‘‘Lettera alla madre’’: 

“Mater dulcissima, ora scendono le nebbie, 

il Naviglio urta confusamente sulle dighe, 

gli alberi si gonfiano d’acqua, bruciano di neve; 

non sono triste nel Nord: non sono 


in pace con me, ma non aspetto 
perdono da nessuno... 


Dalle nebbie lombarde la poesia s’alza con una superba impennata 
verso le regioni del pensiero e si mantiene poi cosi, nella forma 
quasi dialogata, fra cielo e terra in una serie di immagini di sfondo, 
tenute in prospettiva a giusta distanza attorno al messaggio emo- 


tivo, finché si torna nell’ultimo verso alle prime parole, che conelu- 
don~ come leggera eco, in disposizione rovesciata: ‘‘ Addio, cara, 
addio, mia dulcissima mater.’’ E forse si dira che é architettura 
di parole, tuttavia se cosi é, insieme @ anche poesia raggiunta e 
vera. Lo stesso tono alto si trova in ‘‘I] mio paese é |’Italia’’, seb- 
bene qua e 1a le visioni troppo crude non concorrano sempre op- 
portunamente al complesso poetico. 

Il poeta di prima della guerra aveva dato gia prove di alto signi- 
fieato nel piano della lirica tradizionale, degnamente inserendosi 
in sviluppi di gusto leopardiano, quali troviamo sia in Ungaretti 
sia in Montale. Ma qui, continuando nell’uso dei propri mezzi 
artistici egli tenta di fare una poesia con sentimenti collettivi, pren- 
dendo ispirazione dall’emozione di molti, dalla storia di tutti. In 
certo modo ha voluto attingere ad altra fonte, e non direttamente 
soltanto al proprio io. Questo si pud osservare specialmente in 
aleuni punti delle poesie che fanno aperto riferimento alla guerra, 
ai campi di concentramento, alla patria occupata. 

La natura delle prove precedenti, il gusto per i poeti classici, 
da lui cosi elegantemente tradotti, e le instancabili letture, lo hanno 
indubbiamente favorito. Cosicché, passando a II falso e vero verde 
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(1956), troviamo una ‘‘Laude’’ che rivela nella erudezza dei mo- 
tivi una sapiente rilettura dei testi di Jacopone, e in ‘‘ Auschwitz”’ 
una visione tragica, ma straordinariamente ravvicinata alle meta- 
morfosi mitologiche, con buoni effetti, anche se leggermente teatrali. 
Il tema della guerra, evolvendosi nei torpori del dopoguerra, ri- 
compare ancora in La terra impareggiabile (1958) con nuove fol- 
gorazioni, concitati richiami nella memoria, non sempre felici, qua 
e la un po’ stanche, dove il realismo sembra troppo vigoroso. Piace 
inveece quel ritorno schietto alla forma lirica originaria, che si 
trova per esempio nella prima poesia del gruppo, ‘‘Visibile, invisi- 
bile’’, dove l’io é di nuovo in primo piano, con la ricerca dolente 
di un tempo. La poesia si apre in cerchi sempre pid ampi attorno 
ad un centrale interrogativo, che pare avvicinarsi a tutta la ragion 
d’essere del poeta e dell’uomo: 
Il segreto ha margini 
felici, stratagemmi, attrazioni difficili. 

La mia vita, abitanti crudeli e sorridenti 


delle mie vie, dei miei paesaggi, 
é senza maniglie alle porte. 


Qui si che il dolore e il pianto dirotto, con quegli schianti, diven- 
tano universali e aequistano veramente andatura leopardiana. Tra 
‘“‘L’infinito’’ e questi versi corrono proprio quei cento e pid anni 
che hanno apportato, con le loro varie eredité e mode d’oltralpe 
e d’oltremare, un gusto diverso nella composizione delle immagini 
e nell’espressione, attraverso una lunga delicata esperienza dei va- 
lori poetici e della funzione d’arte della ‘‘parola’’. 


L’intenzione tuttavia é ancora quella della nostra migliore tra- 
dizione. Sappiamo come sia possibile dal Leopardi risalire al 
Foscolo, al Tasso, al Petrarea e perfino a Dante, a quell’arte dan- 
tesca che procede per contrasti violenti, con immagini ardite, piene 
di sorprese e di rischi, in un’ineessante ricerca dei valori pid alti 
dell’uomo e dell’arte. Una lettura spregiudicata di Quasimodo 
fa indubbiamente pensare a queste cose. E soprattutto risalta 
quella sua sagacia nel ‘‘mestiere’’, che certe volte minaccia anche 
di spingere la sua barca nelle secche. Il suo pezzo sulla luna arti- 
ficiale, almeno per il momento, sembra lavoro perduto. Cosi si deve 
pure affermare di certi passi dove la notazione diaristica non 
oltrepassa i limiti dell’individuo che la sente e la riferisee. Ma 
questi sono i rischi, a cui il poeta sa di doversi esporre; e se le 
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prove cadono per il lettore, sentiam« ver il poeta hanno e 
avranno valore ben definito d’esperim 

A quella che fu detta la ‘‘ poetica 1 parola’’, ormai tra- 
montata, egli sembra avere 1 “ovosto, in .vndo con tutta la sua 
opera, una sostituzione di pi ampi toni, di pid rieco respiro, una 
**poetica delle immagini’’, dove perd quello che vale consiste non 
solo neil’inventarle, quanto e maggiormente nel comporle in tes- 
siture di bagliori e seatti sul dolore umano, su quel dolore che ¢ 
nostra natura stessa, che é suo e di tutti. 


Luter Bore.u 
Ohio State University 


Nota. Salvatore Quasimodo @ nato a Siracusa il 20 agosto 1901. In- 
segna letteratura italiana al Conservatorio di Musica di Milano, Come 
é noto, l’anno scorso gli é stato assegnato il Premio Nobel, nella cui mo- 
tivazione si legge: “per la sua opera poetica che con fuoco classico esprime 
la tragica esperienza della vita del nostro tempo”. La Fiera Letteraria 
(N. 44, 1 novembre 1959) ha“portato in prima pagina un conciso “Ritratto 
su misura”, redatto dal poeta stesso per l’occasione. Tutta l’opera poetica 
di Quasimodo si trova oggi, stampata o ristampata, da Mondadori, Milano. 


NIEVO’S DISQUIETING PISANA 


O MATTER what each reader of Ippolito Nievo’s Le Confes- 
sioni d’un Italiano may conclude about the book as a whole, 
he inevitably joins the chorus of the admirers of Pisana, the heroic 
companion in the weaknesses, errors, and victories of the life of the 
unheroie protagonist of the novel, Carlino Altoviti. His esteem for 
this remarkable creation of Nievo’s poetic imagination, however, is 
not essentially a constant, serene attitude. It is, in fact, a more 
complicated reaction on the part of the reader, characterized by a 
subtly permeating feeling of uneasiness. Such has been Pisana’s 
power that she has evoked in the minds of her devotees the figures 
of some of the most adorable and provocative women of fiction 
(Manon Lescaut, Natacha, Albertine’) while in the field of Italian 
letters, she has been hailed as the first female personage to break 
the long established mold which, through the centuries, had pro- 
duced characters who were less than women because of the fact 
that they were more than women. Pisana has been cited, therefore, 
not only as the ‘‘angelized’’ Beatrice, or the apotheosized Laura, 
or the Aurora of death, Silvia, but, first and foremost, as a real, 
accomplished woman in her senses and affections.” 

Much has been written about the vital part which Pisana plays 
in the structure of Le Confessioni d’un Italiano and about her ef- 
fecting the final and most important step in the formation of Car- 
lino’s moral code and religious faith. It would be worthwhile now 
to attempt to understand more fully the nature of the disquieting 
element in Pisana’s character, which determines an apprehensive 
note in the admiration inspired by this apparently fickle woman, 
who is always cloaked in the mystery and impenetrability which 
often surround powerful beings. Such a consideration and the con- 
clusion to which it leads serve to elucidate further Nievo’s art and 
his intellectual position which has justly been defined as being 
somewhere between the rationalistic ideal of the Settecento, as it 
was rendered turbid and complicated by early Romanticism, and the 
confining definition of reality proposed by verism and naturalism." 

In 1855, some two years before the composition of Le Confes- 
sioni d’un Italiano, Nievo wrote concerning the realistic trends of 
his day the following condemnation, which appears to contain the 
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aesthetic guide he was to follow in writing the novel and, in par- 

ticular, in creating Pisana. 
Stolta filosofia, che lacera il velo ideale onde la vita si copre na- 
turalmente al giudizio degli uomini; e credendo indagare la vera 
natura dei fatti, li discarna di quella loro insita e comprensibile 
bellezza che @ l’idealita! Stolta veramente, come colui che a negare 
la femminile avvenenza, deformasse col coltello anatomico il ca- 
davere d’una vergine, e sotto la pallida rotondita delle guance, sotto 
le pudiche palpebre ed il candido petto mostrasse i muscoli recisi, 
il sangue grumato nelle vene, e i nervi sfibrati e tremolanti. Pro- 
pongonsi taluni di cercare e conoscere la verita; ma gia prima di 
accingersi a tanta inipresa si figgono in capo che costei sia la pid 
truce e sozza cosa die] mondo, e ad ogni bellezza che incontrano, si 
la gettano via coine cosa falsa o dappoco, e quando trovano del 
marcio, stropicciansi allor solo le mani e mostranlo a tutti, ...Ma 
la verita @ il tutto e non una parte; la verita comprende il grande 
ed il piccolo, il generoso e l’abbietto, il bello ed il brutto, come cosa 
terrena ch’ella @; ché se per verita si volesse intendere la corru- 
zione dell’umana progenie, allora non é duopo di tanto affanno per 
Provarla oscena e vituperevole; ma converra pur trovare un altro 
vocabolo che significhi quella ragione immutabile posta da Dio 
nelle cose create, per la quale esse, come frazioni decimali, si rac- 
costano perpetuamente alla perfezione senza toccarne la pienezza.‘ . 


Pisana, ‘‘come cosa terrena ch’ella é,’’ is made up of the great 
and the small, of the generous and the abject, of the beautiful and 
the ugly. As a fusion of these qualities, she represents for Carlino 
that beauty which is ideality, the immutable force placed by God 
in his creatures, which perpetually incites them to approximate 
perfection even though they are not able to attain its fullness. In 
fact, the novel, in its most successful parts, is a depicting of the 
various elements of Pisana’s personality as they motivate Carlino 
and an artistic description of the process of their fusion. This 
melding is attained only upon her deathbed and results in the 
concretizing of Carlino’s courageous, if humble, ideal: to raise a 
family and through his own unheroic life, to give an imitable ex- 
ample to future citizens of a free and united Italy. 


So it is that Pisana is the cause of Carlino’s most intense hap- 
piness while she is at the same time the reason for his constant 
restlessness and for his most disconsolate moments of despair. As 
in their childhood, when Pisana would alternately lead Carlino from 
the height of innocent glee to the depth of a precocious anguish 
by her unpredictable acceptance or refusal to partake in his games, 
so throughout their lives, it is Pisana, or her memory, that in- 
stigates Carlino’s important sentiments and actions. It is as a 
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direct result of the intervention of Pisana that Carlino takes every 
important decision and makes every decisive move: from his first 
faint conception of a rational Providence at the Bastione di Attila,” 
to his accepting the simple and austere moral code of the dead 
Martino," to his blissful oblivion of the shameful fall of the Vene- 
tian Republic,’ to his marriage to Aquilina,” to his twice-repeated 
rescue from prison,” to the indigent London exile, when the con- 
sumptive Pisana uses her last reserves of strength to beg for the 
temporarily blind Carlino,” to the finding of courage and strength 
in her memory to strive to raise a family and live positively in the 
diffieult years which, throbbing with restive suppression, preface 
the unification of Italy. 

Because of his convictions concerning the real and the ideal, 
Nievo has given us a very complex Pisana. The reason for her con- 
tinued success among the readers through the years lies in the fact 
tnat she is not presented to us as an ideal force, which, self-con- 
tained, evaporates from the realm of reality and, in the most gen- 
erous of opinions, must be adjudged to the role of a well-assembled 
motor in the machinery of the plot. Instead, we follow the vicissi- 
tudes of la Pisana, child, adolescent, and woman, completely ab- 
sorbed in her private drama as she, sometimes most cruelly and 
always unwittingly, becomes for Carlino “‘il velo ideale onde la vita 
si copre naturalmente al giudizio degli uomini.”’ 

The necessity of creating Carlino’s idea] from the Nievian reality 
is a delicate task, and there are times when Nievo loses his artistic 
balance. Then the reader confronts the often decried moments of 
romantic farrago.” On the other hand it is Nievo’s adherence to 
reality which is responsible for the instilling and analyzing at th, 
very core of his Pisana an aspect of the human personality which 
was later to be investigated more extensively and, at the same time, 
in a more limiting manner by Freudian psychology. Throughout 
the course of the novel, Pisana reveals certain traits, which would 
be labeled today as masochistic and sadistic, and these traits form 
the subconscious motivations for many of her actions, which other- 
wise remain unexplainable or even implausible unless one attrib- 
utes to her creator highly questionable romantic devices. 

It is the conceiving of these tendencies, never clearly recognized 
by Nievian criticism, as the center of a persona! drama that renders 
la Pisana a passionate, fascinating character and accounts for the 
disquieting note manifest in the modern reader’s feelings toward her. 


\ 
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Needless to say, Nievo does not refer to masochism or sadism 
in giving expression to his Pisana since such terms and the con- 
cepts implied by them were not in vogue in the middle of the 
Ottocento. Perhaps, it is Nievo’s unawareness of such a thesis in 
developing Pisana and in portraying her love shared by Carlino 
that has caused her to be one of the most original and striking 
females of Italian literature. Furthermore, in the light of Nievo’s 
wholesome and moral purpose in writing the Confessioni d’un 
Italiano and in view of his concept of reality, it should be quite 
obvious that he cannot wield the ‘‘anatomical knife’’ and depict his 
Pisana in a morbidly perverted manner. 

Her personality having been deformed in childhood, Pisana is 
amoral” rather than immoral; rather than perverted, she is repre- 
sented as struggling against a threatening, incipient perversion 
instigated by an uncontrolled desire as a child to satisfy her whims 
and to seek and to accept only her own pleasure. Rapidly, she 
loses whatever sense of measure she may have had,” and the rest 
of her life is spent in a discontented search for more and more 
pleasures until she finds that she can realize herself through service 
to others even if her spoiled nature causes her to administer such 
assistance in a way which is often agonizing to the receiver.“ Until 
the last few days of her life, Pisana (and perhaps the reader too) 
is not fully aware of the nature of her personal struggle; yet, she 
struggles successfully to keep the attainment of this strange pleas- 
ure from becoming the prime factor of her existence. 

Pisana was endowed by nature with a sensitive soul capable of 
strong sentiments, with intelligence, and with beauty. It was the 
duty of society, through education, to nourish, refine, and bring 
forth these gifts. Her rare intelligence ‘‘le si veniva viziando . . . 
fra le frivolezze e le vanitd in cui era lasciata in balia,’™ and her 
sensitive soul was corrupted and drawn toward sensuous passions 
because her senses had been stimulated before her sentiments by the 
shoddy examples of the maids in whose care she had been neglect- 
fully thrust by her mother, the Countess of Fratta. 

Lasciando andare, che, come accennava in addietro, anche i ragazzi 
hanno la loro malizia, non mi pare per nessun conto dicevole e 
profitfevole quella liberta fanciullesca dalla quale sovente i sensi 
vengono stuzzicati prime dei sentimenti, con sommo pericolo del- 
Yeuritmia morale per tutta la vita. Quanti uomini e donne di gran 


senno ereditarono la vergegnosa necessita del libertinaggio dalle 
abitudini dell’infanzia? . . . Data la sveglia ai sensi come si pud 
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negli anni del l’ignoranza, sopravverra si la ragione a vergognar- 
sene o a lamentarne la sozza padronanza; ma come sopravviene la 
forza di debellarli e di rimetterli al loro posto di sudditi? Lo svi- 
luppo seguita l’'avviamento che gli si diede nei principii, in onta 
all’elegie della ragione, e al rossore che se ne prova; e cosi si 
formano quegli esseri mezzi, anzi doppi nei quali la depravazione 
dei costumi @ unita all’altezza dell’intelletto, e fino ad un segno 
anche all’altezza dei sentimenti.* 


Carlino, writing many decades after the death and apothecsis 


of Pisana, solemnly warns, 
Dalla vita che le si lascid menare essendo bimba e zitella, sorsero 
delle eroine; non mai delle donne avvedute e temperanti, non delle 
buone madri, non delle spose caste, né delle amiche fide e pazienti: 
sorgono creature che oggi sacrificherebbero la vita ad una causa 
per cui domani non darebbero un nastro. E” presso a poco la scuola 
dove si temprano le momentanee e grandissime virti, e i grandi 
e duraturi vizii delle ballerine, delle cantanti, delle attrici e delle 


avventuriere.” 

On the other hand, Pisana was also endowed by nature with a 
strong will bordering on stubbornness and with an unusually fine 
skill in using female wiles and coyness. At the age of three she 
has shown these traits to such a remarkable degree that Carlino 
exclaims, 


..,. conosceva gia certe sue arti da donnetta per invaghire di sé, 
e avrebbe dato ragione a coloro che sostengono le donne non esser 
mai bambine, ma nascer donne belle e fatte, col germe in corpo di 
tutti i vezzi e di tutte le malizie possibili.” 


It is in considering Pisana as an illustration of what poor edu- 
cation and training can do to human nature that Nievo addresses 
many admonitions such as the following to the reader. 

E cosi le circostanze dell'infanzia, se non governano |’intero tenore 
della vita, educano sovente a modo loro quelle opinioni che formate 
una volta diventano per sempre gli incentivi delle opere nostre. 
Percid badate ai fanciulli, amici niei; badate sempre ai fanciulli, 
se vi sta a cuore di averne degli uomini. Che le occasioni non 
diano mala piega alle loro passioncelle; che una sprovveduta con- 
discendenza, o una soverchia durezza, o una micidiale trascuranza 
non li lascino in bilico di creder giusto cid che piace, e abbomine- 
vole quello che dispiace ... Un grano di buona esperienza a nove 
anni val pit’ assai che un corso di morale a venti... I] germoglio 
é@ nel seme, e la pianta nel germoglio; non mi stancherd mai di 


ripeterlo; .. .” 
The dangers of the development of an abnormal personality are 
quite obvious in these facets of the character of the child Pisana. 
The likelihood of a warped adulthood is greatly increased if there 
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is not the tempering and coordinating effects of a loving but 
disciplined guidance. There is, however, the redeeming factor in 
Pisana’s nature: an inborn generosity. At first a haughty and 
almost disdainful generosity (‘‘qual sarebte d’una regina che dopo 
aver schiaffeggiato e avvilito per bene un troppo ardito vagheggino, 
intercedesse in suo favore presso il re suo marito’™), quite rare 
in its manifestations, it develops until it purifies her and trans- 
forms her at the moment of her death into the Pisana whom the 
readers of the Confessioni cannot help but admire. For it is only 
then, after the absolutely unselfish sacrifice of her life for Carlino, 
that she finds the strength to openly avow her faults and to 
acknowledge a tardy but not fruitless victory over them. 


The faults in Pisana’s make-up, which current taste would pre- 
fer to label as sado-masochistic, appear at a very early age. A 
very alarming note, for instance, is sounded by an incident which 
occurs when Pisana is about eight years old and Carlino about 
ten. Because of Pisana’s mistreatment of him in their games, Car- 
lino runs away from the Castle of Fratta and returns long after 
night has fallen. The final phase of a long, agonizing punishment 
for such an action is imprisonment in a barren, isolated room. In 
the middle of the night, Pisana comes to see and console him, but 
the visit takes a strange turn when she demands that he pull her 
hair as a punishment for her wickedness toward him. As Carlino 
refuses, she threatens to arouse the whole household with her cries 
and to submit herself to the beatings of her mother. Finally she © 
herself performs the punishment by suddenly and violently jerking 
her head and thereby leaving in the hands of Carlino a lock of hair 
which he has been fondling. 


Poor Carlino is left somewhat disturbed by the outeome of Pi- 
sana’s visit, which at first had promised to bring him so much 
comfort and joy. 

Scommetto che se la sua mamma ne! castigarla le avesse strappato 
uno di quei capelli, ella ne avrebbe strepitato tanto da metter 
sottosopra la casa ed anche ora mi maraviglia che la sopportasse 
quel dolore senza batter palpebra; tanto potevano in lei la volonta 
e la bizzarria infin da bambina. Io poi non so se quei momenti mi 
fossero pia di piacere o di rammarico.™ 


There are many other points about this episode which might be 


noticed: Pisana’s kissing and sucking a wound on Carlino’s fore- 
head ‘‘con tal forza che non pareva una bambina di otto anni.’”’ 
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Yet, the whole incident might be dismissed as the malizia of chil- 
dren if it were not for the uneasiness created in Carlino, also a 
child. 

. sentiva (dico sentiva, perché a nove o dieci anni certe cose 
non si capiscsno ancora) sentiva, ripeto, che l’immaginativa e la 
vanagloria di :nostrare un piccolo portento di prodezza, c’entravano 
pid assai dell’affetto in un tale eroismo. M’era dunque raumiliato 
d’alquanto dal primo bollore d’entusiasmo. .. .” 


If Carlino (Nievo) can at one time attribute her extravegances 
and disquieting cruelty to ‘‘vanagloria,’’ ‘‘immaginativa,’’ or, even 
more tellingly to ‘‘una sfrenata bramosia di piacere,’™ there comes 
a moment when he is obliged to apologize for not being able to 
explain the disturbing whimsicality of his companion.” Pisana de- 
cides that Carlino should marry Aquilina just as he seems to have 
attained his ideal happiness in living with Pisana in their beloved, 
intimate Friuli. 

When Pisana announces her decision to Carlino, Nievo allows 
the reader to surmise 9 meval purpose in the marriage. Pisana, 
loving Carlino more than  ~.self, wants to give him a guarantee 
of happiness in a marriage which will produce children. She can- 
not have children, ‘‘e cosi cosa rimane una moglie?’™ The sacri- 
fice of their love, moreover, is an act of charity since it will create 
the happiness of Aquilina, who, so Pisana feels, cannot live with- 
out Carlino. 

The marriage is successful, and the happiness it produces is the 
children. One is tempted to ask Pisana ‘‘cosa rimane una moglie’’ 
if she is only an instrument to give legality to offspring. When 
the period for producing children has passed, there is no great 
sense of companionship or love between Carlino and his wife. In 
fact, as the years pass, they drift farther and farther apart, and 
poor Aquilina, never equal to the mental and spiritual capacity 
of her husband, becomes more and more of a shrew and a bigoted 
old woman. 

The reason behind Pisana’s matchmaking, as well as the ex- 
planation of her tormenting attitude toward the blind Carlino, 
whom she nurses and saves from starvation by going out to beg in 
the streets, is made evident by Pisana herself in the conversations 
with Carlino a few days before her death in London. Carlino has 
just apologized for having misunderstood and misjudged her suf- 
ferings and sacrifices in accompanying and taking care of him 
during his exile. Pisana replies. 
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Ed io ti ripeto ancora che o non ti ricordi bene, o dopo tanti anni 
non conosci per anco la Pisana. Ma non capisci che tutti quelli che 
tu chiami dolori patimenti sacrifizi, erano per me piaceri ineffabili, 
colmi d’una volutta tanto pit dolce quanto pid nobile e sublime? 
Non capisci che l’indole mia strana e mutabile mi pertava forse a 
stancarmi dei piaceri pil’ comuni, e a cercare in un’altra sfera anche 
a rischio di perdermi contentezze diverse e diletti che non avessero 
paragone nella mia vita passata? Non hai ravvisato il primo sin- 
tomo di questa, direi quasi, pazzia in quel mio incredibile e tiran- 
nico capriccio di sposarti all’Aquilina? Oh te ne scongiuro in gi- 
nocchio, Carlo! Perdonami di averti amato alla mia maniera; di 
aver sacrificato te ad un mio ghiribizzo strano e inconcepibile, di 
non aver cercato nella tua vita altro che un’occasione di appagare 
le mie strane fantasie! . . . Quando negli ultimi anni io trovava 
- tanta dolcezza nell’assisterti, e ne] nasconderti l’amor mio dandoti 
ad intendere che solo la necessita e la compassione mi movevano, 
non doveva io conoscere che con questo contegno ti tormentava, 
e che toglieva il maggior valore a quei pochi servigi che poteva 
renderti? Cid nulla ostante io seguitai a far pompa della mia bar- 
bara delicatezza, mi ostinai in quel sistema di virtuosa vanita in 
cui col tuo matrimonio avea segnato il primo passo, voili il piacer 
mio prima di tutto, ad ogni costo! Vedi, vedi, Carlo, se fui cattiva 
ed egoista? .. . Il tuo amore si grande si magnanimo non meritava 
una si trista ricompensa; ma una sincera confessione mi rialzera 


agli occhi tuoi.” 


After this revelation, the reader can more fully appreciate the 
almost voluptuous connotations of some of the remarks of Pisana 
at the time when she exposed the marital plans she had concocted 
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for Carlino: ‘‘e io uniré le vostre mani e benediré le vostre nozze, 
where there is a strange dwelling upon painful moments. The 
reader also recalls and understands more readily the striking in- 
constancy of the adolescent Pisana, who, one day dressing and 
acting like Mary Magdalene, was apt to behave as an Amazon the 
next and who was always as ready to shower her generosity upon 
anyone who directed a plea to her™ as she was to abandon herself 
to a sensation of voluptuous passion. 


Il suo volto aveva l’espressione pitt voluttuosa che mai scultore 
greco abbia dato alla statua di Venere o di Leda; una nebbia umida 
e beata le avvolse le pupille, e la sua personcina s’accascid con 
tanta mollezza che Lucilio dovette circondarla con un braccio per 
sostenerla.” 


Unless her abnormal traits are acknowledged, Pisana, in many 
instances, must be reduced to a mere device to advance the plot, 
and it is as such that Luigi Russo” judges her in the second part 
of the novel. On the other hand, if such traits and the important 
part they play in her actions are admitted, Pisana emerges as a 
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more complex and lifelike figure than even the most favorable 
criticism of the past has recognized. Then the reader realizes why 
Pisana’s presence inspires a feeling of discomfort at certain mo- 
ments. Moreover, Pisana can be understood as a convincing ex- 
ample of Nievo’s blending of realism and idealism whereby a sub- 
limating love is inspired by a struggle and victory over unhealthy 
desires, which never once are permitted to dominate the narration 
or to become per se the object of sordid curiosity. 


Aurrep F. ALBERICO 
San Francisco State College 
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MATILDE SERAO’S CONQUEST OF ROME 
(1882-1886) 


URING THE decade 1881-1891, Matilde Serao pursued in sue- 

cession three vivid themes which brought her into the literary 
limelight: the feminine erotic (Fantasia, 1883) ; the theme of the 
Southern deputy or journalist bent on ‘‘the conquest of Rome’’ 
(La Conquista di Roma, 1885, and Vita e avventure di Riccardo 
Joanna, 1887) ; and the theme of the popular and vernacular world 
of Naples (in a series of remarkable stories and sketches culmi- 
nating in Il Paese di Cuccagna, 1891). The second of these themes, 
the theme of ‘‘the conquest of Rome,’’ is autobiographical in the 
widest sense, almost in the ethnie sense of the Southerner bent 
on ‘‘eonquest.’’ 

Following close upon her successful Milan correspondence for 
Fanfulla della domenica’ and her sponsorship by Enrico Nencioni 
in his warm review of Cuore infermo in the same periodical,’ she 
moves to Rome early in 1882 accompanied by her impenitently 
indolent father.” She is moved by thirst of success to write and 
make her mark on the wider canvas offered by the new capital. 
Neapolitan journalism already had a galaxy of stars in Martin 
Cafiero, Diodato Lioy, Federico Verdinois, Rocco de Zerbi, and 
among her own contemporaries, none other than Roberto Bracco, 
Ferdinando Russo, and Salvatore Di Giacomo. She first writes 
cronaca mondana for the daily Fanfulla, but soon goes to the 
sprightly Capitan Fracassa (directed by the Genoese Luigi Arnaldo 
Vassallo with the able assistance of Peppino Turco, Gennaro Mi- 
nervini and Federico Napoli). The Capitan Fracassa is the most 
successful Roman newspaper of the 1880’s, and though for a while 
it has a Sunday literary supplement (Domenica del Fracassa, De- 
cember, 1884-February, 1886°), the daily itself is ‘‘munitissimo di 
cultura’’ and by today’s standards would appear more a literary 
sheet than a political organ.’ There the fortunate Serao was able 
to work alongside such figures as Carducci and D’Annunzio and 
Scarfoglio; and she was not just a contributor, but a ‘‘redattrice 
fissa, ordinaria’’—as Luigi Lodi recalls her—on eall daily to pro- 
duce the articles sent her by Vassallo. She was the only lady jour- 
nalist, adds Lodi, himself an inveterate newspaperman, ‘‘la quale 
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possedesse insieme la resistenza nella fatica, la varieta di argomento, 
la commossa eloquenza di esposizione del giornalista pid provetto,’’ 
and her copy would appear punctually at the hour set.’ 

Her boundless energy spills over into the literary periodicals of 
the eighties—Fanfulla della domenica, Domenica letteraria, Cro- 
naca bizantina—and into novels and short stories which more often 
than not first appear serially in the press’ or in Nuova Antologia. 
Whoever examines the literary periodicals of the eighties and finds 
Serao 's name so often—in the Cronaca bizantina not all her pieces 
are sigiied—is amazed that she could carry so many threads at once. 

To compose so much one would think that she kept to herself. 
But the opposite is true: her love of people and of unhibited talk 
and laughter, her rumorosa discorsivitd, is her outstanding char- 
acteristic. In this regard the recollections of Luigi Lodi, her col- 
league on the Fracassa from the spring of 1883, are invaluable: 


. . Ogni sera ... andava al Capitan Fracassa ove convenivano 
uomini politici, scrittori, artisti, i pit forti e delicati conversatori 
che ci siano stati mai. Ed essa seppe mettersi a pari anche con 
questi, esserne ammirata. Parlava ancora un poco in napoletano, 
aveva la risposta proria, l’argomentazione geniale, la voce carez- 
zevole e il dono di una risata sonora di cui si giovava come 
conclusione.® 


And the point can easily be made that she speaks rather than 
writes her many books, there is so much of her expansive discor- 
sivitd in them. 

Liking peopic, she arouses the sympathies of many—so many 
naturally become her friends. In her middle twenties, unattached, 
enjoying a freedom of work and movement not readily accorded 
young women in her time, she succeeds in enjoying the companion- 
ship of many different gentlemen moving in the same literary- 
journalistic cirele—Luigi Arnaldo Vassallo and Paulo Fambri and 
Count Gege Primoli and Luigi Lodi”—without sentimental involve- 
ment. This achievement, too, is part of her ‘‘conquest’’ of Rome. 

On the other hand, with the ebullient Edoardo Searfoglio, pala- 
din of Carducci’s poetry, disdainfully aristocratic in culture and 
steeped in philological studies, the equally ebullient and, by his 
standards, fairly illiterate Matilde enjoyed a period of mutual 
antipathy before passionate love, marriage (Rome, March, 1885) ,” 
and co-editorship of Roman and Neapolitan dailies. 

About 1880 throngs of young penniless provincials of the middle 
class fall upon Rome with ravenous appetite. How remote the older 
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generation and its simple ways: a Settembrini who refuses a gov- 
ernment post because he deems himself unqualified; or talented 
survivors of The Thousand content to spend their days in sechool- 
masters’ posts. The new generation simply does not know the con- 
cept of selfless service and Caprera, and besides, in so many in- 
stances, their native Pescara or Paganica or Ventaroli is so defi- 
cient in the proverbial sack of beans that they must fall on Rome or, 
as the wits prefer to call the new capital—after Cardueci’s dis- 
dainful verse’—Byzantium. 

One student, Alberto Consiglio, considering the phenomenon 
with detachment half a century later,” says that these provincials 
must have looked upon Rome rather as the ancient barbarians com- 
ing down the Tiber valley did. His words are worth repeating. 

Quei giovani che eran venuti dall’Abruzzo, da Napoli, dalla Calabria, 
dovevano infatti guardare quella grande citta con occhi ammaliati: 
un po’ essa appariva .. . come la grande sfinge, la grande preda 
promessa al pit forte, al pitti valoroso—non retoricamente quei 
provinciali dovevan sentire nel cuore la medesima passione che 
animava i barbari calanti per la valle del Tevere. .. . 
In the early 1880’s D’Annunzio and Searfoglio and Serao are the 
most glamorous examples of the penniless writer bent on conquer- 
ing his bit of Rome. D’Annunzio doing cronache mondane on aris- 
tocratie ladies in all poses and all about the city for the T'ribuna,” 
and Searfoglio doing his profili for the Fracassa out of the bio- 
graphical dictionary of Angelo De Gubernatis and vividly report- 
ing the French occupation of Tunisia from Rome,” earn their first 
few lire and start their ascent. 

And signorina Serao? How well does she fare? She tells us in 
her own words—always so transparent! In a letter to her friend 
Ulderico Mariani in Naples (with whose family she is very inti- 
mate) bearing the date February 27, 1882, and giving her address 
as ‘‘Roma, Via Archetto 22,’’ she tells that she is getting 300 lire 
monthly from Capitan Fracassa, 100 lire from Domenica letteraria 
for a short story and two bibliographies, 100 lire from Corriere del 
mattino and, besides, has entered into negotiations with Rassegna.” 
(These negotiations probably refer to the serial publication of Fan- 
tasia which took place in that newspaper.) These 600, perhaps 700 
lire monthly are incredible sums in terms of U.er previous existence 
and in terms of earnings generally about 1880, but they were set 
to work without delay in nurturing Serao’s Roman ambitions. She 
mentions in the same letter ‘‘gravi spese per mobiliare con una 
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relativa eleganza la casa,’’ but she adds that ‘‘l’introito é suffi- 
ciente’’ and, besides, she has *‘ proposte di romanzi che fioecano.’’ 
She describes her mundane round of visits to various ladies and 
ends: ‘‘Io ricevo il martedi dalle due alle sei.”’ 

Shortly after, in a letter from the Capitan Fracassa office dated 
March 9, 1882,” she tells of her nostalgia for Naples and her Nea- 
politan friends in Rome so grandiose and indifferent. But that is 
a small matter, because what counts is her determination, her pro- 
gram of ‘‘conquest”’: 

.. . 80 stare in silenzio ad osservare; so parlare a tempo usando 
lo spirito fatuo dei saloni. Ed intanto in questa testa immobile 

. Si accumulano documenti umani nell’inesauribile tesoro della 
riflessione. Io me la prendo poco a poco questa Roma moderna: 
una parte di essa gia mi appartiene. Queste damine eleganti non 
sanno che le conosco da cima a fondo, che le possiedo nella mia 


mente, che le metteré nelle mie opere; esse non hanno coscienza 
del mio valore. .. . Mi trovano semplicemente “charmante”; io 


rido dentro di me. 


Also revealing of her will to succeed is her report to her friend 
Mariani of the ceremonies attending Garibaldi’s death.” The staff 
of the Frucassa have lived through ten days of a ‘‘Garibaldinite 
morbosa’’ and she eried at the Corteo: 

Amico mio, la mia esteriorita si @ fatta piii femminile, per gli 

obblighi del cerimoniale, per i consigli degli amici e per Il’aiuto 

della sarta—ma, dentro, l’anima si @ fatta pit virile e pid arida. 
And important in terms of her theme of poor deputies and jour- 
nalists from the South with Roman ambitions—and it is from this 
personal coign of vantage that she sees Rome—is a letter dated 
March 26, 1882,” in which she tells of the suicide of Fedele Alba- 
nese, director, first, of the Neapolitan evening paper La Sentinella, 
then of the Rome Messaggero and of the Monitore (the latter sheet 
being at the moment the rival of Capitan Fracassa) and adds: 


. .. jo nutrivo per lui un sincero affetto, nulla pit di questo, seb- 
bene egli silenziosamente desiderasse qualche cosa di pit forte. 


Besides Fedele Albanese, her letters of her earliest Roman period 
mention Vassallo and Fambri and Olga Ossani (later married to 
Luigi Lodi) as her special friends. Her success as a person and as 


a writer does not fail to arouse a certain envy and *‘voci maligne 
in journalistic circles in Naples,” but her personal *‘conquest’’ of 
Rome proceeds apace. Lodi reports it in these words: 

Nel salotto del giornale [the Fracassa] che pareva riservato a 
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personaggi illustri, quella giovane donna ancora pressocché ignota 
acquistdé presto invidiabili considerazioni, che si diffusero solle- 
citamente intorno a lei. E allora, anche i salotti le si aprirono: 
fu invitata ed accolta con evidente deferenza.” 


And with the opening of salons of the political and aristocratic 
worlds to her, the enterprising Serao is enabled to carry out her 
announced program of ‘‘me le prendo poco a poco questa Roma 
moderna.”’ 

Some of her most effective exercises along this path were actually 
entitled Salotti romani and appeared in the fortnightly review 
Cronaca bizantina without bearing the author’s signature. The 
Bizantina’s bold editor, Angelo Sommaruga, a remarkable impre- 
sario in the literary field, was quick to recognize young Serao’s 
remarkable gifts as an observer of society. 

Let us follow Matilde Serao into one of her Salotti romani—Casa 
Magliani—about which she writes in the March 16, 1883 issue of 
Cronaca bizantina.” 

The reader of March, 1883, knows, of course, that Casa Magliani 
is the home of the Minister of Finance. The reception is from four 
to seven. The charming hostess, Signora Magliani, with her slight 
Sicilian accent, greets her guests. Among the signorine is Donna 
Maria di Callese ‘‘con la sua aria infantile,’’ accompanied, of 
course, by the Duchess of Gallese who represents ‘‘]’elemento 
aristocratico romano.’’ (Thus deftly, with her ‘‘aria infantile’’ is 
mentioned the aristocratic girl who within a few months will reso- 
lutely oppose her noble family and marry the penniless poet-society 
columnist Gabriele D’Annunzio.) The names of several other ladies 
are mentioned with bel garbo and then the writer continues: 

Quantunque la grande maggioranza delle signore appartenga al 
mondo politico, di politica non vi si parla mai. Anzi, a nominare 
la politica, non si odono che lievi sospiri di rimpianto o piccoli 
strilli di orrore. La signora Depretis @ troppo sorridente, troppo 
allegra sotto la sua veletta bianca, per non essere molto annoiata 
dalla politica. . .. Come volete che una donnina gentile, tutta viva 
di sorrisi e tutta brillante di jais, come la signora Pelloux, s’inca- 
richi dei milioni della guerra? . . . Da tutto questo risulta una 
verita lampante: la politica @ una fatalita, l’'uomo politico @ una 
necessita dolorosa, ma le signore del mondo politico sono una stu- 
penda istituzione sociale. 


With deft touches such as these, signorina Serao depicts the 
ladies of the aristocracy and the political world. And when in 1884 
she ceased doing her pieces on Roman society for the Cronaca 
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bizantina because the main group of contributors (Searfoglio, 
D’Annunzio, Salvadori, Serao, Capuana, Rovetta, Dossi) broke with 
Sommaruga,” Sommaruga’s main regret was the loss of Serao: 


Il maggior dolore . .. per me @ staccarmi dalla signorina Serao. 
. . . B proprio una perdita grave che io faccio della signorina 
Serao e con me la fa la letteratura mondana perché difficilmente 
io troverd un pennello cosi causticamente vero e ardito, per di- 
pingere l’alta societa della capitale... .™ 


Signorina Serao’s accolade could hardly have come from a more 
competent source. Angelo Sommaruga in the years 1881-84 built 
from nothing his own publishing empire by using modern adver- 
tising methods. He published with great elan the works of Car- 
dueei and those of Nencioni, Mazzoni, Panzaechi, Chiarini, Rovetta, 
Verga, Capuana, D’Annunzio, De Amicis, Searfoglio, Serao, Con- 
tessa Lara, De Zerbi, Misasi—that is, almost all the essayists, 
scholars, novelists and poets of the post-Risorgimento generation— 
and utilizing, one might say, manipulating, the contributions of 
these same authors from Carducci down—in verse, short story, and 
scholarly essay—he made a success of publishing both the sleek, 
bold and provocative Cronaca bizantina and the more conservative 
Domenica letteraria.* 


In any case, the years 1882-84 were for Serao the most intensely 
formative. The Fracassa offic., the Roman salons political and 
aristocratic, the Cronaca bizantina represent the period of gesta- 
tion, so to speak, of Serao’s spiritually autobiographical theme of 
the little Southerner come to conquer Rome and eventually con- 
quered by the sphinxlike city. And, though she took time out to 
collect her portraits of children for Sommaruga (Piccole anime, 
1883), and to collect her heartrending articles on Naples’ poverty 
and cholera (/l Ventre di Napoli, Treves, 1884), and to begin her 
series of clioral portraits with ‘‘Telegrafi dello Stato: Sezione fem- 
minile’’ for Nuova Antologia (October-November, 1884 )—through- 
out this period she was accumulating her material] ‘‘nell’inesauri- 
bile tesoro della riflessione’™ for her ambitious and challenging 
theme. 

Her ambition to treat the theme of ‘‘The Conquest of Rome’’ 
became known to Sommaruga, and he, in his usual brash way—he 
was the impresario of all Italian literature composed and to be com- 
posed—simply inserted in Cronaca bizantina for January 1, 1884 
under the advertisement ‘‘La Casa Editrice A. Sommaruga e Com- 
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pagnia ha in preparazione i seguenti libri’’ the title ‘‘M. Serao— 
Alla conquista di Roma.’™ 

But we know that Serao did not even begin to write her Con- 
_quista di Roma until midsummer 1884 as she reveals in a letter 
‘to her friend Gege Primoli dated Franeavilla a Mare, 27 July 1884: 


Son qui innanzi al grande e triste Adriatico, in una casa di 
contadini. ... A trenta passi di qui. . . Ciccillo Michetti dipinge 
e Costantino Barbella fa le statue. A un’ora di distanza vi sono 
Donna Maria e Gabriele D’Annunzio: la poesia. . .. Ho cominciato 
la Conquista di Roma, lavoro molto, ma con una grande precau- 
zione... .* 


And the words *‘grande precauzione’’ betray Serao’s concern and 
her delay in setting to her most ambitious work to date. At the 
beginning of the year she had publicly stated her disenchantment 


with Zola: 
Poveri apostoli! [Zola’s] I] loro maestro a poco a poco discende 


alle funzioni di un meccanico senza talento... .” 


Luigi Lodi had immediately addressed words of wisdom to her: 


. . . dimenticate le teoriche e le rettoriche di tutte le specie, non 
cercate consiglio, ispirazione e conforto che nella serenita della 
vostra fantasia. .. . Rimanete artista voi che lo siete... .” 


That she did not seek any advice or inspiration or comfort ex- 
cept within herself in her arduous task, Serao reveals with a pas- 
sion in a vivid letter to her good friend, the Venetian playwright 
Paulo Fambri, written later in the summer of 1884 from Franea- 


villa a Mare: 

Lo sapete bene che io non comporto influenza di nessun genere e 
che vado per la mia via, buona o cattiva che la vogliano giudicare 
gli altri. Come posso smarrire l’idea del vero io che ammiro i 
talenti che fanno diversamente da me, ma che non potrei mai imi- 
tare. Faccia Michetti le donne gravide, scolpisca Barbella ancora 
dei Baci in tutte le posizioni, scriva Edoardo [Scarfoglio] un ro- 
manzo provinciale tutto di ambiente, scriva Gabriele [D’Annunzio] 
un romanzo pescarese, che mi fa? Io faccio il mio, non lo leggo 
a nessuno, non faccio tours de force, ci metto tutto quello che so 
e posso e giudico migliore artisticamente. Se non mi riesce, tanto 
peggio, la colpa sara mia: ma riescira, vedrete.™ 


And so we have it in Matilde Serao’s own words how, facing the 
Adriatic, she puts into Conquista all she—and no one else—has 
seen and felt in Rome over a period of two years. 

The result is a dichotomous development: what she saw she put 
into a series of fine tableaux of the Rome of the 1880’s; what she 
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felt she put into the intense yearnings of a little deputy from the 
South—l’onorevole Francesco Sangiorgio—for the big things of 
the capital. 

Let us take a close look at La Conquista di Roma"—only so we 
ean see how she develops and intertwines her two themes. The novel 
is divided into three parts, of which Part I and Part II are more 
concerned with the vivid canvas of the Rome of the eighties than 
with the drama of Deputy Sangiorgio. 

In Part I, the opening chapter presents Sangiorgio on the night 
train coming up from Capua. With him through the sleepless night 
are all the yearnings of the little provincial lawyer to get to Rome. 
Suddenly, the death of the aged incumbent—deputy for twenty 
poor Lueanian villages—has given him a seat in the Chamber. In 
his compartment, marked riservato, the restless Sangiorgio fingers 
a little gold medal bearing his name and the words ‘‘ XIV Legisla- 
tura.’’ The next chapter offers a second glimpse of Sangiorgio. 
After a whole week spent in Montecitorio, he takes a carriage to 
see St. Peter’s, the Colosseum, San Giovanni in Laterano, Santa 
Maria Maggiore, the Baths of Caracalla. He wearies of all the 
sad ruins and useless churches: 

... Parevagli... di portare in sé tutta la mestizia, tutta la soli- 


tudine, tutta la tetraggine di quelle rovine, piccole o grandi, 


meschine o immani, tutta la vuotaggine .. . di quelle chiese inutili. 
(p. 298)" 


But with Chapter III of Part I begins a remarkable tour of the 
Rome of the eighties. The first scene is dalla quantaia, with its 
crowd of shoppers on the opening day of Parliament : 


Erano facce d’impiegati dalla barba rasa di fresco, dalle cravatte 
bianche stirate in casa, dai soprabiti pepe e sale, fumo di carbone, 
carbonella, sotto cui i calzoni neri avevano un luccicore di panno 
conservato: erano facce scialbe di alti funzionari, a cui il nastro 
verde dei SS. Maurizio e Lazzaro dava un colorito anche pit ca- 
daverico: era ogni sorta di tube antiquate, a cui un colpo di ferro 


aveva dato un aspetto giovanile... , 
(pp. 300-301) 


individualized and brought to life with a few brief words as, for 
example, the ‘‘marchesino biondo,’’ a member of Parliament, for 
whom la guantaia does not have a white tie, listening ‘‘un po’ 
indolente, con gli oechi azzurri femminili un po’ smorti fra le 
palpebre. .. . E straeco, come se avesse compiuta una gran fatica, e 


un’altra insopportabile gliene restasse da fare. . . 
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This scene is followed by an equally vivid picture of Piazza 
Montecitorio and its crowds, and a third of the swearing-in cere- 
mony in a Parliament overrun by the ladies ‘‘arse dalla indomabile 
curiosita muliebre’’ and in which we read: 


Quando arrivé al proprio nome, Depretis cavé la mano destra di 
sotto l’uniforme ministeriale, la stese e giurd: l’assemblea rise del 


vecchio astuto che la dominava... . 
(p. 312) 


And Chapter IV of Part I is a remarkable promenade through 
the residential quarters of Rome cirea 1880. The oceasion is San- 
giorgio’s search for an apartment. All the small people, the affit- 
tacamere, Sora Virginia, for instance, are beautifully, exactly. 
vividly portrayed, and the interiors have the vividness of Duteh 
interiors : 

Vi era uno stanzino buio con una sedia: poi una stanza lunga e 
stretta. Alla lunghezza di una parete era appoggiato un divano 
di lana cremisi, con la spalliera ed i bracciuoli, di legno tinto e 
smorto: ai due lati del divano due poltrone di lana cremisi, coperte 


di pezzi di merletto all’uncinetto: davanti.un tappetino consunto. 
(pp. 313-314) 


And the assault upon Rome of thousands of government people and 

their absorption into the city’s life is described thus: 
Egli intendeva che fosse questo accumulamento di case mobiliate. 
di quartini mobiliati, di stanze mobiliate, che sorgono, s’infittiscono 
in tutta Roma, e formano in essa una vegetazione larga e potente 
che quasi la soffoca. . . . Egli sentiva quanto vi era di drammatico. 
di comico, di appassionato e di corrotto, in tutto quel sistema di 
ingressi liberi, di quartini a due porte .. . in quella fantasmagoria 
di usci chiusi, di serrature che stridono, di campanelli che non 
squillano, di scarpette femminili che non scricchiolano ... e il 
grande equivoco della vita romana, cosi inquieta, fervida, calda 
nella sostanza, gli si rivelava. 


(pp. 326-327) 

And in the last chapter of Part I the author presents.the Corso 
with its four squares—Sciarra, Montecitorio, Colonna, San Carlo 
—in the strange quiet of Christmas Day interrupted by a patriotic 
demonstration of veterans of the Roman Republic of 1848-49. San- 
giorgio is attracted to the demonstration, follows it up to the 
Janiculum, happens upon his colleague Giustini, and the latter in- 
structs him on Rome: 


—Come é quieta la citta ... pare che si goda dormendo la festa 
di Natale. Pare, pare, non @. Lassi in quel verde del Pincio e di 
Villa Medici che discende fino a Via Babuino, i pittori cantano, 
ridono, dicono delle eresie come teoriche d’arte. . . . Per consolarsi 
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dell’insuccesso hanno inventato la parola borghese con cui disprez- 
zano il pubblico. In tutto quel biancore, dall’altra parte, sono i 
quartieri nuovi. C’é stato mai? Settantamila impiegati, famiglie, 
servi, cani e gattini: un attendamento di barbari disarmati e af- 
famati, che se ne stanno accoccolati lassi, guardando Roma e 
odiandola, perché non la possono capire, e perché la trovano esor- 
bitante mentre le loro donne fanno i figli e cucinano, pallide, col 
seno smunto e colle mani rosse. . . 
(pp. 341-342) 


Deputy Giustini’s peripatetic lesson comes to the conclusion that 
Rome does not give herself to anyone: one must conquer her: 


—Conquistarla. ... Guai ai mediocri, guai ai paurosi, guai ai de- 
boli... . Questa citta non vi aspetta e non vi teme: non vi accoglie 
e non vi seaccia.... La sua forza... @ in una virti quasi divina: 
l’ indifferenza. Vi movete, gridate, urlate, mettete a fuoco la 
vostra casa e i vostri libri, danzate sul rogo: essa non se ne ac- 
corge. £ la citta dove tutti sono venuti, dove tutto @ accaduto: 
che gliene importa di voi, atomo impercettibile che passate cosi 
presto? Ella @ indifferente. .. . 
(p. 343) 


Thus ends Part I of the three into which the novel is divided. 
The author has brought her deputy to Rome and has spoken to us 
beautifuly and vividly of Rome, but except for a page or two in 
which the charming widow Donna Elena Fiammanti is introduced, 


we learn little of the honorable Sangiorgio. 

In the initial chapter of Part II are three scenes: first, the 
Minister’s speech in Montecitorio asking for an increase in the salt 
tax and Francesco Sangiorgio’s speech in opposition telling how 
the peasants of Lucania already ‘‘digiunano,’’ that is, they eat 
bread made without salt; second, the scene in the sala in Monte- 
«© torio where poor devils put in their requests for interviews with 
deputies, often with no success—a favorite theme of Serao’s, the 
theme of ‘‘tutta questa intima pena umana’’; third, Francesco 
Sangiorgio at Donna Elena Fiammanti’s enjoying coffee, music. 
and a fire on the hearth. 

The second chapter of Part II is devoted to the veglione in the 
Costanzi Theatre. The theme is actually the carnival: the dancing, 
the masks, the crowds, the noise, and, of course, the introduction 
of so many deputies with quick, deft strokes and the introduction 
of so many ladies with equally quick and deft strokes. We have a 
superb piece of reporting by the reporter who did Salotti romani 
for the Cronaca bizantina. Eventually Donna Elena and Sangiorgio 
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walk out into the moonlit night. Donna Elena is drawn fairly well 
in her external motions, but we do not know what, if anything, 
leads her to this moonlight stroll with Sangiorgio. She is not quite 
a character. But, Rome, yes, remains the theme of Serao’s writing, 
the Rome of the eighties with all the freshness of Serao’s fresh 
look. And here, bathed in moonlight, are Piazza Barberini, Via 
Sistina, Trinita dei Monti, Villa Medici, and all Rome below ‘‘an- 
negata in una chiara nebbia plenilunare.’’ 

In the third chapter (Part II) the author interrupts her vivid 
tableaux of Rome for a while to return to her story. The scene of 
Francesco Sangiorgio working on his papers in his poor cold flat 
and of donna Elena calling with an armful of roses is done very 
much on the surface. Serao is merely sketching in the story. But 
there follows immediately the well-drawn scene of the disagreement 
between Sangiorgio and Deputy Oldofredi in the library of the 
Chamber of Deputies, Oldofredi maintaining that the Chamber is 
cowardly, Sangiorgio flatly contradicting him. The difference can 
be resolved only by a duel. And in the following chapter, the 
ambiente of preparation for a duel between deputies in the Rome 
of the eighties is given very well. Also the pages on the duel itself, 
and the aura of joyous triumph which follows tor Sangiorgio and 
his seconds, run with remarkable ease and betray a fine competence 
in the subject treated. In fact, in this part collaboration has been 
noted between the inveterate duellist Edoardo Searfoglio and his 
bride.” 

However, the pages on Sangiorgio alone on the night before the 
duel, in which he searches into himself and finds that nothing mat- 
ters to him—save his ambition—serve to highlight the limitations 
of Sangiorgio as a character. His ambition should have been il- 
luminated by the author so that we might see why he lives with- 
out human affections, without family, without love, and the mor- 
row leaves him without feeling. In fact, the whole series of scenes 
on the vertenza cavalleresca between the two deputies is not a de- 
velopment of Sangiorgio as a character, but a continuation of 
Serao’s stupendous canvas of the Rome of the eighties. Politics 
and journalism, salotti romani and vertenze cavalleresche are the 
very air of Serao’s life at Capitan Fracassa and, even more so, at 
Cronaca bizantina, and this life of the new capital just come into 
being becomes—almost in spite of the author—the theme of Parts I 
and II of Conquista di Roma. Indeed, the last chapter of Part IT 
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is devoted entirely to the ‘‘vento .. . alla grande rettorica delle 
giornate di crisi’’ and the fall of a ministry. 

Parts I and II having been devoted largely to Rome, the inti- 
mate drama of the honorable Francesco Sangiorgio does not get 
under way until the final Part II, and here only co major flaws 
begin to appear in the author’s writing and ease of development 
with the introduction of the theme of ‘‘love’’ as the major theme. 

In Part III of Conquista we have the third of Serao’s difficult 
heroines in as many novels. In Cuore infermo, the heroine built 
herself an artificial indifference to love to shield her weak heart ; 
Fantasia’s heroine surrounded herself with endless fraudulent 
fancies to hide from herself for a while her essentially erotic 
nature ; now in Conquista, Donna Angelica, the young and ethereal 
wife of the aged and arid don Silvio Vargas, Minister of the In- 
terior, is easily as difficult as her two sister heroines. She selects 
Sangiorgio as the person in whom to confide the absence of love 
in her life: he actually becomes the confidant of her arid existence. 
Beautiful, she flits all about Rome in his presence, at the Pantheon, 
in Montecitorio, in the Quirinal, dropping rose petals in the Aniene, 
meeting him at the deserted Pincio when all Rome is enjoying the 
Carnival, even dropping in to see him in his apartment on Piazza 
di Spagna. To what end? To chastely and not too unhappily be- 
moan her loveless life, and then, with amazing naiveté, to tell all 
to her husband who, as Minister of the Interior, already knew. 
Because of her, Francesco Sangiorgio’s political life comes to an 
end; he resigns as deputy and returns to his primitive Lucania. 

The difference between donn’Angelica and the heroines of Se- 
rao’s previous novels is that she is not, of course, the object of the 
author’s main effort. Beautiful, ethereal, intangible, she is, at best, 
something of a symbol of the citadel Francesco Sangiorgio is in- 
capable of taking by storm, since indifferent Rome herself is apos- 
trophized as ‘‘la donna che non sa amare.’’ Donn’Angelica is a 
bit of the tour de force against which Serao’s friend, Paulo Fambri, 
warned her.” But even discounting her, two remarkable things re- 
main in Conquista: the yearning provincial and the Rome of the 
eighties. 

Sangiorgio, in the one facet of his character developed by the 
author, is authentically genuine and living as the intense little pro- 
vincial come up to Rome to ‘‘conquer’’ and overwhelmed instead. 
It is interesting, even arresting, to note the candid lack of idealism 


> 
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in Sangiorgio. Here is his portrait after donn’Angelica has begun 
to cancel out his other yearnings: 
... Sino a un mese prima, era stato un deputato freddo, ma com- 
pito, rispondendo sempre, a tutti, talvolta il giorno stesso, non cu- 
randosi delle persone poco influenti, saggiamente rendendo servigi 
ai grandi elettori, a tutti coloro che potevano essergli utili. .. . 
Ma tutti quegli affari che gli erano prima tornati indifferenti, ora 
lo seccavano .. . egli pensava solo a quel nido odoroso dove forse, 
in quel giorno, la dolce signora sarebbe venuta, rimetteva in sac- 
coccia, con un moto nervoso, quelle lettere e andava a far colazione 
. . @ se a un tratto la coscienza gli rimproverava di non rispon- 
dere alle lettere urgenti, si faceva portare della carta, il calamaio 
e la penna e scriveva frettolosamente. ... Ma dopo un paio di 
lettere, la stanchezza, l’impazienza lo vincevano. . . . Talvolta le 
lettere scritte gli restavano in taseca due o tre giorni ... non 
servivano pii. 


(pp. 483-484) 

The portrait is drawn with absolute candour: there is not even 
the suggestion of a pose. In a person as forthright as Serao, the 
maculae of the world she depicts issue with a certain warm clarity. 
Italy is made. A crowd of self-seeking people fall upon the capital, 
prone enough to identify their desire for a place in the sun with 
the nebulous fortunes of Italy. How well Sangiorgio reveals him- 
self. He starts with a speech against the salt tax and its effects 
on the poor peasants of his constituency, and he ends with heavy 
debts to a bank and a fashionable interior decoratur—debts ineur- 
red in setting up a ‘‘nido d’amore,”’ albeit of a love that did not 
materialize. He is presented as he is—without the slightest sug- 
gestion that he might be nobler, with full sympathy for what he is. 

Half a century after the appearance of Conquista and several 
years after the death of Serao, that shrewd observer, Alfredo Pan- 
zini, reading Serao’s works for the first time, asks himself, ‘‘ Dove 
ha imparato questa donna il segreto della parola impassibile?’™ 
And he states further, with that fine perception of his: ‘‘La sua 
persona non ingombra mai i suoi libri.’’ 

The remarkable authenticity of Serao’s Rome and of the Roman 
ambitions of her little deputy was appreciated by her contempo- 
raries. In Enrico Nencioni’s review of Conquista di Roma for 
Nuova Antologia, we read: 


La Roma odierna, del Parlamento, del Costanzi, dei balli, dei duelli 
... la Roma di Montecitorio e di Via Nazionale—dei quartieri nuovi 
e dei tramways—questa Roma é fotografata con una spietata ras- 
somiglianza che a momenti é pid crudele di ogni satira. . . .” 
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In Rome young Serao seized the climate of |’/talia umbertina: 
her portrait of this world is life size; in it there is not even the 
soupcon of irony. Her ‘‘parola impassibile,’’ in Panzini’s apt 
phrase, both sets down the life of the new capital and lays bare 
the soul of little Francesco Sangiorgio in his melancholy yearn- 
ings for power and love so candidly devoid of any idealism. And 
though the latter theme is overwhelmed by the engrossing theme 
of Rome itself which occupies the greater part of the novel, in it 
Serao strikes a genuine chord. It is vita vissuta; it is, as we have 
seen, autobiographical in the widest sense of Serao and the cirele 
in which she moved in the early eighties. We have seen her intense 
strivings and Searfoglio’s and D’Annunzio’s for the first few lire 
and the first little place in the sun. 

Nencioni’s review points out that Serao’s description of Rome 
in Conquista is more pitiless than any satire. This is equally true 
of her Sangiorgio who appears utterly naked in his egotism, almost 

unaware of any larger world beyond it. 
With Deputy Sangiorgio, Serao has not exhausted her theme 
of the poor ambitious Southerner bent on conquest. She pursues 
it almost immediately with Vita e avventure di Riccardo Joanna, 
the journalist who would conquer Rome with his 100,000 copy daily. 
* 

This second hero is a close brother in spirit to Francesco San- 
giorgio in his drive to ‘‘arrive’’ and in vacuity of ethical content. 
We might even say that Conquista di Roma has been devoted in 
large measure to the enchantress Rome itself, that is, to Serao’s 
description of the life of the new capital and its maculae; the sub- 
ject of the ambitious Southerner bent on *‘conquest’’ but doomed 
to failure—because of the very nature of his character—is con- 
tinued in Riccardo Joanna. The theme in Serao’s own words is 
of ‘“‘temperamenti audaci nel desiderio, molli e deboli nell ’urto 
reale dell’esistenza’’ (p. 629),” and the characterization applies 
both to her deputy and her journalist. In Riccardo Joanna, who 
haunts the same streets (I] Corso), the squares (Piazza di Monte- 
citorio), the same cafes (Caffé Aragno) so vividly brought to life 
in Conquista, and who in his brief hour of success goes to live in 
a sumptuous apartment in the same Piazza di Spagna haunted by 
the honorable Sangiorgio, there is a greater sounding of the es- 
sentially weak male character represented by both heroes. 

Let us examine Serao’s development of the character of Ric- 
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cardo Joanna—a temperament ‘‘bold in desire, but soft and weak 
in the real clash of life.’’ Actually, what eventually becomes the 
novel Vita e avventure di Riccardo Joanna” is composed of six 
individual and separate sketches, each—except the second—the 
vivid recital of a harried day in Joanna’s life, and each easily 
standing by itself. The genesis of the novel: the first two chapters 
of it first published as a novella in Nuova Antologia (August and 
November, 1885) with the same title Vita e avventure di Riccardo 
Joanna, and the sixth chapter first published as a racconto with 
the title [’na Catastrofe also in Nuova Antologia (December, 1866), 
serves to emphasize how Serao proceeded by individual sketches 
or novelle or racconti, and how these are the true units of her work 
rather than the volumes into which she collects them. To give an- 
other example, we might cite how well Part I of Fantasia—thie 
boarding-school scene—stands by itself. 

The first of the six sketches of Riccardo Joanna is entitled ** Pic- 
colo’’ and recounts a day in the life of Riccardo, motherless and 
aged seven, spent with his father, the journalist Paolo Joanna, 
redattore of a poor Neapolitan daily. The beauty of these forty 
pages (which run as quickly as the busy hours they recount) lies 
in the child’s understanding of his father’s harassment and his 
puzzlement and uncomprehending innocence at things said that 
do not correspond with things as they are. 

The child spends the afternoon in the editor’s dusty office. 
where his father writes, putting together the greater part of the 
paper; brings to the direttore in the next room a note from his 
father begging for twenty lire, gets the twenty lire and the retort 
‘*solite fandonie’’; spends the evening in the tipografia where the 
paper is printed; goes with his father to dinner at the chie Caffé 
d’Europa with the money so painfully borrowed; proceeds to the 
theatre—back stage—with flowers for the prima donna and re- 
ceives a kiss; is carried home toward midnight through the de- 
serted streets. A carriage passes, but the exhausted child does not 


ask directly for a ride. 
—Papa?—disse il bimbo, levando il capo. , 
—Riccardo? 
—Non hai pit denari, é vero? 
—Ho ... ho ancora una lira, credo. 
—E domani? 
—Domani? Qualche santo provvedera. 
—Va bene, papa. 
E si riaddormentd. (pp. 555-556) 
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Earlier seated in the open at the Gran Caffé, Riccardo had heard 
the newsboys hawk his father’s newspaper: 


—E mazzate d’e Cammere, vulit’o Tempo. 

—Papa, dimmi, che @ questa cosa che gridano quei due piccolini? 

—Nulla, Riccardo: @ per vendere il giornale. 

—Ma non vi 4, nel giornale? 

—No, Riccardo. 

—Allora, perché gridano cosi? 

—tTe l’ho detto, per vendere il giornale. 

—E quelli che non ce la trovano, che dicono? 

—Niente; che vuoi che dicano? 

—Ah!—disse soltanto il bimbo, come quando gli dicevano qualche 
cosa che lo sbalordiva. 


(pp. 548-549) 

The second sketch presents Riccardo Joanna aged twenty-two, a 
clerk in Rome in the Ministry of Agriculture, ‘* povero, malinconico 
e superbo”’ like the hero of Conquista, who adds to his day’s clerk- 
ing the evening job of correcting galley proofs at the Baiardo, the 
sprightly newspaper attracting the best writers in Italy. His in- 
tense yearning to have is set in these words: ‘*. . . a venti anni in 
una grande citta come Roma, dove la vita gia si disegnava a linee 
di capitale, il giovanotto cominciava a provare |’arsura di tutto 
quello che gli era conteso.’’ We cannot help but think of young 
Serao’s first letters from Rome with her arsura for money. nice 
furniture, and receiving on Tuesdays.” Riccardo Joanna’s yearn- 
ings are for ‘‘le trattorie dei ricchi’’ and for the exotie ladies in 
their carriages in Villa Borghese. What more natural than that he 
should not take his civil service examination, but write a good 
theatre review instead? And thus his choice is made, and the 
eighteen lire earned by the review are immediately spent in ‘‘]‘am- 
biente ricco e caldo’’ of the Caffé di Roma. 

The third sketch recounts one day in the life of Riccarde 
Joanna, giornalista alla moda, writer of cronache mondane: an ele- 
gant, sensuous, yet pitiless marathon run from elegant trattoria 
to concert, to bibelot shopping with a lady on Via Condotti, to 
theatre, to reception at a banker’s home—all to find some way out 
for a one thousand lira note due on the morrow. 

‘On this marathon many ladies cross his path eager for admira- 
tion from ‘‘il cronista della eleganza femminile.’’ Let us pause for 
just one of these vivid tableaux: one lady in the fashionable pastic- 
ciere Ronzi e Singer as Joanna enters: 

Ella . .. posava per lui; socchiudeva gli occhi di smeraldo puro, 
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trasparente, rosicchiava le pastine, sorridendo; sulle labbra grosse 
e rosse vi era un orlo di zucchero finissimo, provocante. . . . Ric- 
cardo era incantato; nella bottega tutta bianca di marmi entrava 
un sole meridiano primaverile; i camerieri andavano, venivano, 
premurosi, dai tavolinetti al banco, portando i piatti dei pasticcini 

. . nell’aria stava un odore di cose dolei .. . nella fontanella del 
banco l’acqua scorreva, cantando... . La Sontessa di S. lo incantava, 
in quel sole caldo e mite, fra quegli odori di cose dolci, fra quei 
riflessi rosei di vini e di sciroppi.. . . Egli si abbandonava ad un 
languore estatico, una specie di molle beatitudine dove la bionda 
contessa dagli occhi verdi di pietra preziosa gettava una acredine 
di fantasia insoddisfatta. Ella usci, scomparve qual dea. E Ric- 
cardo ebbe,un senso di freddo. .. . E in quel freddo, in quel senso 
amaro di solitudine, il suo segreto tormento finanziario si _ ri- 


sveglio.... 


(p. 602) 


Here we are in the very midst of that sensuous enjoyment of 
‘*good’’ things which is the most characteristic note of the euphoric 
Roman world of Sommaruga’s Cronaca bizantina and young D’An- 
nunzio’s cronache mondane.” With what ease Serao transports her 
hero into this atmosphere. But his secret anguish persists: 

Mille lire! che erano mille lire. . . . Erano cosi feroci i suoi de- 
sideri e cosi poche quelle mille lire. .. . 
(p. 608) 


It extends even to the carriage in which he is riding: 
... doveva trovare sette lire fra tre minuti, per darle a quell’odioso 
cocchiere, che gli pesava sullo stomaco come un incubo. 


(p. 613) 
Serao, with her parola impassibile does a remarkable rendering of 
the almost naive absence of the ethical in her hero. As the day 
advances and Joanna does not succeed in finding a way out of 
his seeret financial torment, ‘‘lo tenevano la malinconia e il 
dispetto,’’ and when towards evening he finally sits down to write 
his article on his long Roman day, he cannot quite make him- 
self finish it: 
Bruscamente irritato contro quell’indegno lavoro da galeotto che 
ogni giorno doveva fare, se voleva vivere, strozzd l’articolo. 


(p. 629) 
We are reminded of the honorable Sangiorgio in Conquista who 
first found all that correspondence from his constituency indif- 
ferent and finally boring. And so at the end of his long, long day, 
euphoric without, tormented within, Riccardo Joanna, who is wont 
to spend on caviar and flowers, weeps at the realization that he 
will not pay his 1000-lira note on the morrow. 
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The two themes of Conquista are expertly woven into one in the 
vivid narrative of the third chapter of Riccardo Joanna: Serao’s 
particular sensuous, euphoric and indifferent Rome of her Salotti 
romani is traversed from end to end by her hungry, intense and 
talented Southerner so candidly devoid of ideals, so hungry for 
the big things of the capital. 

Having set the pattern of the harried day in Chapter III, Serao 
simply repeats it in Chapters IV, V, and VI, seizing her restless 
hero in three other climactic moments in his life. In Chapter IV 
Joanna runs the same heartless marathon in search of 10,000 lire 
with which to save his three-month-old daily lomo che ride, equally 
without success and, though he has spoken of suicide, he lets the 
paper die instead. In Chapter V Joanna, aged fifty, has his usual 
day of endless harassment, in spite of the apparent success of his 
Tempo approaching 100,000 copies and supported by one hundred 
shareholders of all shades of opinion, whose ideas and projects, 
no matter how discordant, have been backed by him one after the 
other. The spokesman for the opposition parties comes with an 
offer of one and a half million lire for the sale of his newspaper ; 
the spokesman for the tottering government urges Joanna not to 
sell; Joanna ends by holding on to his Tempo and its debts. And, 
finally, in Chapter V!, with his Tempo fallen to a few thousand 
copies and transported to Milan, old, battered, adipose Joanna 
spends his day running the gamut of his creditors and unashamedly 
borrowing from a naive youthful aspirant to journalism to make 
a payment on his newsprint so that his sheet may appear that 
evening. 

This is the world of Riceardo Joanna, and in this world such 
words as ideale politico and patria have a hollow ring and are 
empty of ethical content if not understood in terms of the struggle 
to survive. One of Joanna’s collaborators cries in defense of their 
dying newspaper : 

Quando poi la polemica politica si @ fatta in Italia, con tanta vi- 

vezza, con tanta onesta, con tanto fuoco? . . 

(p. 653) 

There is a pathetic rhetoric in the ery—down to the juxtaposition 
of ‘‘fuoco’’ with ‘‘onesta’’—and still the words have the impas- 
sioned meaning: ‘‘Our paper deserves to live and we too.” There 
is never a pose in either Sangiorgio or Joanna; they reveal them- 
selves and their world.* 
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In her two novels on the provincial’s assault on the Rome of the 
eighties, in the vicissitudes of her two hungry, but essentially weak, 
heroes, ‘‘audaci nel desiderio, molli e deboli nell’urto reale della 
vita,’” Matilde Serao has given artistic expression to the moral 
climate of the Rome of the trasformismo where ideas, positions and 
loyalties, in politics and in journalism, become nebulous, lose pre- 
cise contours in the sensuous euphoria of this ‘‘Byzantine’’ Rome 
which the Sangiorgios and Joannas of all Italy were bent on en- 
joying. Of course, she did not consciously set out to do this. It is 
her remarkable candour in viewing the city and its would-be ‘‘con- 
querors’’ that results in many fine pages in Conquista, Parts I 
and II, and in the third chapter of Riccardo Joanna. Together 
with her candour, which keeps her from prettifying, it is her full 
warm sympathy for her weak heroes—all about her in her vita 
vissuta as a journalist in the Rome of the eighties—whom she never 
sees as other than what they are, that makes Sangiorgio and 
Joanna live. 

One need only compare Antonio Fogazzaro’s deputy in the Rome 
of the eighties, Daniele Cortis (1885), burdened with all his vel- 
leities—politieal, moral and erotic—and his dreary interminable 
duel within between duty and desire, with the ecandour of the ap- 
petites of a Sangiorgio or a Joanna so frankly, even naively, devoid 
of moral compunction, to realize how authentic and living the lat- 
ter are by comparison. . 

Matilde Serao’s two heroes doomed to failure — particularly 
Joanna—reflect just a bit an early brief defeat of Serao’s and 
Searfoglio’s. Right after their marriage the couple embarked on 
a very ambitious venture: they founded Jl Corriere di Roma, an 
experiment in a modern, illustrated daily with special wire services 
and handsomely printed. In spite of their valiant efforts, the en- 
terprise proved too arduous. Debts kept mounting to what were 
at that time staggering sums. Their bold bid to conquer Rome 
had failed, and indifferent, unfeeling Rome—as in the ease of the 
honorable Sangiorgio and journalist Joanna—seemed about to en- 
gulf them. But they, unlike donna Matilde’s characters, were des- 
tined for glamorous success elsewhere. The Levantine banker Mat- 
teo Schilizzi, who had taken up residence in Naples in 1878, had 
become intensely interested in the talented couple, and had offered 
to finance a new daily in Naples directed by them. Thus in the 
middle of 1886 the valiant Corriere di Roma ceases to be, its debts 
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are paid with Schilizzi’s munificent check for 80,000 lire, and its 
co-editors remove to Naples to become co-editors of the // Corriere 
di Napoli.” 

So end Matilde Serao’s years of int«nse activity in the Rome of 
the eighties, 1882-1886. Her Roman period brings her forward on 
the national scene. In 1882, upon her arrival, her great asset was 
her will to work, her thirst for success. By the end of 1883, her 
Fantasia, in spite of its defects, claims the attention of nation and 
crities, and gives Italian literature memorable pages on the sub- 
ject of adolescent girls. By 1885 her Conquista di Roma receives 
a review of no fewer than fourteen pages in Nuova Antologia. Her 
ow. pages on the people and places of ‘he new capitai---candid, 
warm, yet pitiless—are equally memorable. Thus by the end of 
her Roman period she has essayed and developed two themes: the 
feminine erotic, and the appetites of the provincial in the new 
capital, that is, the portrait of the unheroiec and egocentric new 
borghese of the 1880's. Events now return her to Naples and to 
the great theme she has never really left: the known Neapolitan 
world, her own mondo popolare e dialettale of little people and 
their tribulations. Now she can look back into it from the wealth 
of her experience. 

ANTHONY M. 
High School Music and Art, New York 
The City College (General Studies) 
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‘E. Searfoglio tells that Capitan Fracassa was born in 1880 out of the 
friendship of these four men and that they loved their creation like “quat- 
tro padri che abbiano un figliuolo solo,” in Le Pit Belle Pagine di E. Scar- 
foglio, scelte da A. Consiglio, Milan, Treves, 1932, p. 51. 

*Complete file in Yale Library in good condition. 

*A. Consiglio notes with fine acumen: “esso infatti si dirigeva a un 
pubblico che faceva della politica con spirito alquanto letterario,” in Le 
Pit Belle Pagine di Matilde Serao,” Milan, Treves, 1934, p. 277. 
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"The marriage took place in the Church of Santa Maria del Popolo 
and was “covered” for the Tribuna by none other than Gabriele D’An- 
nunzio on March 3, 1885. Castelli, ’agine disperse di Gabriele D’Annunzio. 
Rome, Bernardo Lux, 1913, p. 99. 
= “Impronta Italia domandava Roma, 
Bisanzio essi lo han dato,”—Giambi ed epodi, XVIII (dated March, 
1871) 


™ ‘Matilde Serao e Edoardo Scarfoglio,” Pegaso, July, 1931, pp. 18-41. 
Quotation on p. 34. 

* Collected in large part in Castelli, op. cif. 

“Le Pit Belle Pagine di B. Scarfoglio, pp. 44 and 54-55. 

*“Lettere inedite di M. S.,” in Nuova Antologia, December 16, 1938, 
pp. 380-395, Letter I. 

" Ibid., Letter II. * Ibid., Letter VI, June 15, 1882. 

” Tbid., Letter III, » Ibid., Letter V. * Lodi, I Giornalisti, p. 100. 

=The Articolo mondano is signed L’Imbianchino, but we have Som- 
maruga’s word that from Serao’s “penna ciegante e arguta erano le bril- 
lanti riviste dei ‘Salotti romani’... ,” from “Dalle memorie di un edi- 
tore,” Domenica letteraria, October 5, 1884. 

“The break came over the influence exercised during 1884 over Som- 
maruga’s publications by the professional moralist Pietro Sbarbaro. His 
weekly, Le Forche Caudine, taking a full page of advertisement in Cronaca 
bizantina (June 1, 1884), proposed, inter alia, this maniac moral inquisi- 
tion: “Di tutti i deputati, senatori, professori universitari, magistrati, 
ufficiali superiori di terra e di mare sara presentata la figura fisica e 
morale alla nazione.” 

* Domenica letteraria, October 5, 1884. 

*On A. Sommaruga’s influence on Italian literature in the period 
1881-84, see Francesco Flora’s article, “La Cronaca bizantina,” in Pegaso, 
II (Dec. 1930), 680-698, Flora writes: “Nella Bizantina ... non predomina 
neppure la personalita del Carducci, sopraffatta anch’essa dalla baldanza 
dell’editore. Questa volta i letterati, e i grandi letterati sono, senza vo- 
lerio, strumenti pil o meno docili nelle mani di un vigile impresario di 
letteratura ...” (p. 681). Consult also E. Scarfoglio, Il Libro di Don 
Chisciotte, Quattrini ed. (Florence, 1911), especially pp. v-xlvi. Most valu- 
able, of course, are the files of Cronaca bizantina (1881-1885) and Do- 
menica letteraria (1882-1885). 

*Letter II to Ulderico Mariani. See above, notes 16 and 17. 

™* Even the preposition a in the title—which Serao did not retain—is 
stupendously revealing, not so much of Serao’s little hero still in the 
making, but of Sommaruga himself. 

* Gugenheim, “Le Lettere di M. S. a Gege Primoli,” in Nuova Anto- 
logia, April, 1958, p. 468. 

Domenica letteraria, January 13, 1884. Tbid., January 20, 1884. 

"“Archivio inedito di Paulo Fambri,” in Nuova Antologia, August 1, 
1928, pp. 341-344. There is an affectionate camaraderie between Fambri— 
thirty years Serao’s senior—and young Serao which explains the vivacity 
of this letter. In their correspondence she calls him “guappo” and he 
calls her “lazzarella napoletana” (Lettura IV of “Lettere inedite li M. S.,” 
Nuova Antologia, December 16, 1938, pp. 380-395). Not only was she his 
pupilla in their literary friendship, but he also paternally helps patch up 
her differences with Scarfoglio (summer, 1884), for which she thanks him 
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in the same letter in which she tells of her solitary work on Conquista 
and, incidentally, draws a lively picture of Scarfoglio: “La bella serenita 
filosofica non si acquista che vivendo: e questo amico mio ancora ha 
da vivere.” 

= Florence, Barbera, 1885. 

“ All page references to Conquista di Roma are from Serao, Il, Milano, 
Garzanti, 1946. 

“A. Consiglio, “Matilde Serao e Edoardo Scarfoglio,” Pegaso, July, 
1931, pp. 18-41. 

= See above, note 31. 

“In Corriere della sera, July 3, 1932. 

* Serie 2, LII (July 1, 1885), 55. 

“ Page references to Vita e avventure di Riccardo Joanna will be from 
the Garzanti edition of Serao’s works, Serao, II (1946). 

” Milan, Galli, 1887. 

““Lettere inedite di M. S.” in Nuova Antologia, Dec, 16, 1938, pp. 
380-395. 

“ How close in spirit are the two cronisti mondani in the Roman air 
of the eighties is revealed by turning to D’Annunzio’s cronache mondane: 
Quella strana figura di gentildonna s’incontra talvolta improv- 
visamente, nella mattina, allo svolto di qualche via urbana, sul 
marciapiede. ... Attraverso il velo molto rado, quella faccia pal- 
lida, irregolarmente bella, con la bocca rossa e certe volte quasi 
dolorosa, con gli occhi di Venere Ciprigna, da all’improvviso 
un’impressione . . . di fatalita, suscita all’improvviso ... un sogno 

di amori misteriosi e procellosi. 
D’Annunzio’s cronache mondane are collected in the volume Pagine sparse. 
The quoiation given above, appearing on pp. 49-50 of this volume, is from 
the Rome Tribuna of Dec. 11, 1884. 

“E. Searfoglio gives the measure of the poverty of moral and ideal 
content in the newspaper world of the 1880’s in revealing the “struttura 
intima” of Capitan Fracassa “che passa per essere il meglio fatto d'Italia.” 
Its salotto is qualified “un porto di mare o un buffet di stazione ferrovia- 
ria” and the paper’s “eccletismo politico non suscita impedimenti a 
nessuno” and he concludes: 

Il giornalismo é@ simile a un mulino mosso da bestie umane: le 

bestie sono incatenate al cilindro della molla e girano; e girando 

macinano il loro intelletto, il loro senso morale, la loro volonta. . . 
(Le Pit Belle Pagine di E. 8.., pp. 58, 60.) 

“As early as Feb. 16, 1883 there is a sketch on Schilizzi in Cronaca 
bizantina done by “L’Imbianchino” in his column “Sul Corso.” On Schi- 
lizzi and the Scarfoglio-Serao couple, see Lodi, J Giornalisti, pp. 76 and 
103. Also Le Pit Belle Pagine di M. 8., p. 278. Also M. Schettini, “Amori 
e battaglie di donna Matilde,” Tempo, March 20, 1958, pp. 54-58. 
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E ARE grateful to the Grove Press for having published 

Henry Reed’s translation of Three Plays by Ugo Betti. This 
volume will help to focus attention on Italy’s leading religious 
dramatist, whose work deserves to rank with that of Claudel in 
French and Eliot in English. 

A master of the playwright’s craft—as is evident even in the 
charming pot-boiler, J] Paese delle Vacanze, included among the 
translations—, Betti continued to grow in power and stature until 
his death in 1953. The American reading public now has an op- 
portunity to sample Betti’s work, and to adjust the myopic vision 
so rigidly focused on Pirandello, who has hitherto appeared as the 
‘*vox eclamantis in deserto’’ of modern Italian drama. The latter 
had econeluded his examination of life’s problems with a stalemate: 
man, according to him, is irreparably condemned to spiritual iso- 
lation and misunderstanding. Betti, on the other hand, while of- 
fering us a no less profound investigation, reaches a hopeful, 
Christian solution. He seorns to produce a miraculous panacea— 
his religion is no opium for the spirit—, but he does portray a 
fundamentally optimistic vision of life, wherein he shows great 
concern for the wounded soul of modern man, bewildered and led 
astray by his illusion of Progress. 

This study will be concerned with an analysis of three of Betti’s 
major plays: Ispezione, in which the dramatist examines corrup- 
tion in the family; La Regina e Gli Insorti, corruption in the in- 
dividual; and, in the posthumous L’Aiuola Bruciata, the cancer 
within man’s soul which has infested the whole of society. This 
will be followed by a consideration of Betti’s view of life in gen- 
eral and his message to his fellow-men, elaborated over a period 
of some twenty-five years of intense creative activity.’ 

In Ispezione (1942) we are shown a family of displaced persons 
who are staying in a boarding-house in some unidentified country.’ 
Two detectives have come to question the various members of the 
family, as they had done on previous occasions. This time, however, 
the investigation seems to be of a different nature; we soon dis- 
cover that it has been motivated by the characters themselves, and 
that it was Emma, the wife, who had been to the police to ask them 
to eall. As in any other play that obeys the dramatic ‘law’ of the 
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three unities, the characters have reached a point of maximum 
psychological tension. 

The dramatic function of this police-visit is much the same as 
that of the inspector in J. B. Priestley’s An Inspector Calls: it 
brings forth the hidden feelings and sores that are to be found 
beneath the surface of the family bond. Andrea, the middle-aged 
husband, is having an affair with his wife’s younger sister, Tole. 
although both are only too willing to admit the fact that no feel- 
ing or illusion of love exists between Iole and himself. Andrea 
finally confesses that he does not want to be repatriated, in sp te 
of all his previous assertions to the contrary. He cannot, or wil! 
not, make the necessary effert to re-enter life where he had left 
it at the time of his expulsion from his native-land. We have a 
terrifying impression of the moral vacuum in which these people 
lead their lives, and of the confusion and despair brought about 
by war. Each member of the family accuses the others, revealing 
the atmosphere of hatred and frustration that is destroying their 
souls. Above all, everyone in the family hates Egle, the old woman, 
the mother of Er:iaa and Tole, who attempts to tyrannize the rest 
by the power of her money. By making them financially de- 
pendent on her, she pathetically tries to bring herself to their 
notice. It is the only way in which she can claim their attention, 
if not their affection. Otherwise, old people no longer exist in 
this society. She is in many ways a harrowing portrait: selfish. 
grasping, domineering, despising all about her, whilst craving for 
their love. Nevertheless, even she retains some memory of the in- 
nocence and beauty of her childhood, the Eden of the soul, as do 
so many of Betti’s characters—a melancholy longing for lost pur- 
ity, the legacy of Original Sin.’ This is even more strongly marked 
in the characters of Emma and Andrea, who is tormented by the 
promise of his earlier years. Another characteristic typical of our 
author to be found in this play is the confession to a ‘judge’ that 
all these persons make—in this case, to a police inspector who is 
the helpless representative of that Supreme Judge whom they un- 
knowingly seek to reach. 

Ispezione is, however, an exception in Betti’s work, for it ends 
with a completely negative answer. Indeed, in the Inspector’s final 
reply to Andrea, when the latter asks him what they are to do, 
we may hear the voice of a Pirandellian devil proclaiming man’s 
solitude and despair in this Brave New World: ‘‘ Voi stesso non 
sapete cid che volete e pretendete di saperlo dagli altri? Troppo 
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comodo. Sono affari vostri: e dovrete cavarvela da soli: arrivarei 
da soli. Ognuno da solo.’* The end, as in Chekhov's plays, is 
that there is no end, no solution for these tormented creatures. 
They will continue to lead their sordid, muddled lives without ever 
coming to an effectual conclusion. After an afternoon of soul- 
searching confession, they spend the evening in going to the movies. 

Our second play, La Regina e Gli Insorti (1949), is yet another 
variation on the Romantie concept of the redeemed prostitute. 
This hackneyed theme, however, is renovated by Betti’s treatment 
and conception of moral regeneration. For it is not love or re- 
ligion that saves the fallen woman, but the rediscovery of faith 
in herself, in her own dignity. 

Here, as is so often the case in Betti’s dramas, the setting might 
well be found in an Italian neo-realistic film; but it is merely the 
outward shell, within which echo the hidden movements of the soul. 
The rebels are looking for the wife of the ex-dictator, known as 
the ‘Queen’, who is to be the seapegoat of the revolution. She 
appears as the symbol of the people’s former misfortunes, and 
must be sacrificed to their desire for vengeance. Her death is 
ealeulated to give them the illusion that the old order has been 
changed and the panacea found. Argia, a prostitute, who has 
come to find her lover Raim, the turncoat interpreter, soon realizes 
that the Queen is among the group, disguised as a peasant. She 
plots with her lover to lay the foundation of their future wealth 
by obtaining some information from the Queen, before betraying 
her and bringing about her death. At the last minute, however, 
Argia attempts to save the Queen. In doing so, suspicion falls on 
her own head. At first, she treats the matter as a huge joke: that 
they should mistake her, a common slut, for the Queen! Gradually, 
however, the contempt she feels for the real Queen’s abject fear 
restores her own self-respect. This is the beginning of her moral 
regeneration, for, as Betti was to say in his posthumous play 
Acque Turbate, ‘‘Effettivamente non ¢’é cosa pit triste di una 
ereatura umana la quale si ritenga priva di importanza.’’—The 
Queen ’s own death merely serves to strengthen her resolve to carry 
on with the role she had assumed in jest. 

Finally, Argia asserts her new faith: that all the indignities 
she had suffered could have been avoided. It was only necessary 
to will respect. She tells us that, at a certain point, we must stand 
up tn defence of our personal dignity and rise above the squalor 
created by our past actions. We must make the world respect us. 
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**Bastava volerlo’’, she now realizes: all that was needed was to 
will it, this salvation, this regeneration of her whole being. She 
has become the symbol of homo faber fortunae in a peculiarly 
Christian sense. She no longer accuses others, but now confesses 
the responsibility for all her faults, and she will go before the 
Supreme Judge with the groat of money that she has earned this 
night. She tells us: ‘‘Ilo credo che Dio . . . ci abbia appositamente 
fatto, non docili, altrimenti era inutile . . . ma diversi da lui e un 
po’ orgogliosi .. . perché si possa . . . stargli davanti, contrariarlo, 
stupirlo.’’ Argia, the prostitute, has overcome the world, because 
she has overcome herself, and she leaves this life, rich in memories 
and experience, with the words: ‘‘Indubbiamente questa é@ una 
sede da re e noi dovremmo viverei regalmente’’ She is the true 
Queen of Life.’ 

L’Aiuola Bruciata is perhups the greatest of Betti’s dramatic 
achievements.” It is certainly the most profound. We shall there- 
fore examine it in somewhat greater detail. 

Giovanni, who had been the leader of the Revolr tion, is found 
in a mountain chalet, to which he has retired with his wife. It 
is near the frontier that marks the division between two large po- 
litieal bloeks, which are waging a cold war: in the words of Gio- 
vanni, ‘‘ Due grosse ruote hanno qui, cioé lassi, il loro punto d’at- 
trito. Una meta del mondo contro l’altra.’’ Tomaso, the power 
behind the scenes, has come to visit Giovanni. He tells him that, 
now that the Revolution has had time to lose its emotional fervor, 
the difficulties of government have made all of them unpopular 
with the people, whereas exile has only served to enhance Gio- 
vanni’s prestige: he has become something of a legend during his 
absence from the political scene. Luisa, Ciovanni’s wife, is intro- 
duced. She tells Tomaso that the reason why Giovanni and she are 
hidden away in the mountains, and the reason for the change in 
her husband’s character, is that their son had died some year. 
previously. The thing that worries them most about their son’s 
death is that they cannot find a logical explanation for it. They 
feel that someone, or something, must be responsible, and yet they 
cannot find this cause.” Later, Giovanni tells Tomaso that Guido, 
their son, was not run over in a street-accident, as be had first 
made out; in fact, his parents had gone out for the evening and 
had locked the door by habit. Guido had run out of cigarettes, 
and, in attempting to climb out of an upstairs-window, had fallen 
to death in the flower-bed below. 
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Tomaso explains that he has come with the others to persuade 
Giovanni to go out that morning, to meet a group from the enemy 
power. This will give practical expression to the common desire 
for peace. A group of journalists will be there, assembled at the 
meeting-place, and they will announce the good news to the world. 
Nicola, the man who had ousted Giovanni from the government. 
was to have headed this delegation, but he is too ill to carry out 
the task. Giovanni is unwilling to accept. Tomaso tells him that, 

. previously, he had asked for much: the time has come for him to 
pay—a phrase that purposely has a double meaning. In order to 
persuade Giovanni, Tomaso now brings in Rosa, a young girl, who 
is the daughter of Andrea, a baker, who had been the victim of the 
Revolution. A demonstration had been staged outside the Govern- 
ment Building of the old regime. So as to set off the spark of the 
Revolution, Giovanni had decided that there must be an ‘incident’. 
The rebels had therefore shot Andrea, who thus provide’ the in- 
cident that had incensed the crowd against the government. To- 
maso asks Giovanni what he thinks Rosa’s feelings would be, if 
she knew who her father’s murderers really were. For the present. 
she has dedicated her life to nursing Nicola, who now makes his 
appearance. 

In the Second Act, Giovanni gives the reasons why he does not 
wish to undertake the mission. He is tired of speechmaking. Ile 
has also come to realize that the great characteristic of the times 
is Hatred. The hatred we all feel for one another. And he tells 
us that what really inspires the leader to attempt to change peo- 
ple is that at heart he finds them repulsive. He tells us: ‘*Ma 
l’epoca siamo noi a firmarla. E un’epoea in cui ognuno ha bisogno 
di avere un’antipatia e di curarsela come una piantina di fiori 
]. . .[ Tomaso, sai il mio dubbio? Che noi e quelli 1a, in sostanza. . . 
si sia la stessa cosa’’. Then, the accusation: ‘‘Filantropi, pen- 
siamo troppo per gli altri [ . . . ] Pensiamo noi a render felice 
la gente. Ed é cosi che la gente, avendo poco da pensare .. . si 
annoia.’’ The characteristic of the human race would seem to be 
that each one of us is different and wants to remain different. 
Inevitably, the individual must protest against the standardization 
imposed upon him by society: ‘‘Pud darsi che le cose riescano a 
essere diverse perché sbagliate; e che la vera produzione umana 
siano le sciochezze [ ...] E se all’uomo gli oceorressero? Come 
al pesce l’acqua? Noi avremmo dovuto rispettare di pit le scio- 
chezze’’—-Man does not want Progress, which merely tells him 
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that he will die with better clothes on his back, in more pleasant 
surroundings: what he needs is companionship, for he cannot 
bear solitude. 

Giovanni and Nicola are then left alone, and the former tells 
Nieola that the years of exile have been full of suffering; even 
his wife seems to hate him and to reproach him for the illogicality 
of his son’s death. He does in tact blame himself for his death, 
since he had read a question in his son’s eyes on the night of his 
death. It had asked for some explanation of life. That is the most 
important thing: for us to console and reassure one another. Each 
one of us has inside him a wonderful message to give to his fel- 
low-men. Each one is important. These are the things the world 
ought to be told at this encounter: the things that demonstrate 
the importance of the individual, that give him hope, great hope. 
We must learn to love people in the way they ought to be loved, 
so that they do not lose their pride and self-respect. And it is 
here that we may discover the hidden connection between the po- 
litieal theme of the play and the personal tragedy emphasized by 
the title—a connection that is never implicity stated by the author. 
The burnt flower-bed is a symbol of the promise of youth, which 
has been extinguished by Life. But it is also a symbol of the ac- 
cusation that Betti flings at our modern Society, which has for- 
gotten the importance of the individual human soul, whose po- 
tential qualities have been made to wither and die, even as the 
flowers in the scorched earth of the flower-bed. The same truths 
govern both the state and the family. The importance of the in- 
dividual must never be forgotten: he must not be humiliated, but 
must be offered hepe and respect. Later in the play, Rosa tells 
us that each soul is a drop, without which the whole universe 
would remain athirst: ‘‘Sono fiori. Per questo non si deve offen- 
derli in nessun modo’’. And she goes on to quote the ‘Credo’ of 
the Resurrection. 

After all this, Nicola confesses that Giovanni is falling into a 
trap. He will be shot during the encounter at the frontier, and 
will be the incident calculated to start a world war. Giovanni had 
already guessed. He tries to flee; but his wife warns Tomaso. In 
any case, Giovanni had already returned to meet his fate.” 

In the Third Act, Tomaso reveals his pride in the machinery 
he has set in motion. Nothing, he feels, can prevent the outbreak 
of war. At least one person will be killed and his designs will be 
accomplished, even though he himself may lose his life in the 
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process. Giovanni replies that we are all like sick people: the 
whole world is a flower-bed irrigated by blood, in which the flow- 
ers are poisoned by the acid of hatred that is within us. 

The time has come for the delegation to move out. As they pre- 
pare to go, and as Giovanni prepares to meet his death, Rosa, the 
young girl, tells him that she does not believe that men really want 
to kill: ‘‘Lo fanno perché sono davvero in un sogno [... ] Baste- 
rebbe svegliarli, avvertirli, é semplice. Io fard questo e voi pas- 
serete. Non spareranno.’’ She then takes up the white flag—the 
symbol of her martyrdom, from which shall spring understanding 
and peace—and goes outside, to meet her death from the bullet 
intended for Giovanni, with the words ‘‘Oh Signore, aiutateei’’ on 
her dying lips. Giovanni then takes up her dead body and cries 
out: ‘‘Non spareranno. Io dico che ora ci rispetteranno.’” Tomaso 
bows his head in agreement and defeat, and they all go out to be 
met by the sound of the musie of Hope, while Giovanni concludes 
the play with the words: ‘‘ Andremo lassi, e diremo cid che occorre, 


e ci ascolteranno.’’ 


Alberto Ceechi wrote of Betti’s first play, La Padrona (1926) : 
‘*Oseremo dire che si tratta della miglior commedia seritta da au- 
tore italiano in questi ultimi tempi.’’ And, already in the au- 
thor’s preface to this play, we see the raison d’étre of all that he 
was to write for the theatre, the message he had to impart to his 
fellow-men. He tells us: ‘‘Siamo tutti povere creature inquiete, 
vorremmo almeno capirlo, a che cosa serve questa enorme, bizzarra 
incongruita fra quello che é la nostra esistenza e quello che essa 
dovrebbe essere secondo |’animo che ci fu dato; a che cosa serve 
questa meravigliosa tranquilla iniquita che é la vita.”™ Betti goes 
on to say that man’s distinguishing mark is his yearning for har- 
mony and justice, ‘‘e questo senso oscuro, che é in noi soli, d’essere 
invece premuti da una condanna ingiusta [... ] che fa gli uni 
come corde armoniose d’una vasta arpa, gli altri striduli ed amari 
in eterno’’. We here perceive the God of Jansenius, adapted to 
the anguish of modern times, resuscitated from Racine’s Phédre : 
and the full weight of Original Sin, the sense of this ‘‘condanna 
ingiusta’’, hangs over Betti’s characters just as heavily as on the 
tragic ‘‘objet infortuné des vengeances célestes’’. 

Betti proceeds to tell us that there is certainly no reward for 
us in this life, unless it be a hidden one: ‘‘Se io guardo indietro, 
alla mia vita e a quella di chi mi fu vicino, m’avvedo, che tutti 
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quei gesti e fatiche ed affanni erano volti non gia verso il nostro 
vantaggio, com’esso é inteso comunemente ; ma per tutt‘altra strada, 
spesso per quella opposta.’”’ 

Pirandello, 2s we have already stated, had left the examination 
of life’s problems at a stalemate. As the Father says in Sei Per- 
sonaggi in Cerca d’Autore: ‘‘Crediamo d’intenderci; non e¢’inten- 
diamo mai!’’ Pirandello tells us that it is impossible to decide who 
is right and who is wrong. He condemns us all to irreparable soli- 
tude. The philosophy that we find in his dramas ean bring us 
little comfort. It is a frightening vision of life, which reminds us 
of Eliot’s: 
; What is Hell? Hell is oneself, 

Hell is alone, the other figures in it 


Merely projections. There is nothing to escape from 
And nothing to escape to. One is always alone.” 


Betti, on the other hand, gives us the promise of infinite under- 
standing after the End which is but a Beginning.” He writes: ** 1! 
meeccanismo che ci muove sembra far parte di un ingranaggio che 
continua, del quale trasentiamo le vibrazioni profonde. Ed é forse 
quanto basta, intanto, per potere sperare che |’agghiaeciante senso 
d’isolamento che talvolta c’invade sia solo un eapogiro della nostra 
intelligenza, per potere intravedere un barlume anche nelle cose 
pia opache, per poter volere un po’ di bene alla vita che dobbiamo 
vivere.’’ Betti, in his dramas, is constantly worrying at the ques- 
tions: why is Man condemned to solitude? Who is responsible? 
Will Man ever find Justice or Peace? His plays are concerned 
with ‘‘le vibrazioni profonde’’ of Man’s spiritual life. Working 
through them, we can see the answer that gradually unfolded 
itself in the mind of our author, and which he asserted with such 
force in his last plays. He sees Man, expelled from Eden, erushed 
by the curse of Original Sin, and driven towards crime and i}lusion. 
For him, as he wrote a short while before his death, the theatre 
of our times is best able to show io Modern Man, the Child of Prog- 
ress, that this age is nearer in spirit to the Middle Ages than to 
the confident optimism of the Renaissance. 

As far as dramatic technique is concerned, Betti undoubtedly 
learned a great deal from such predecessors as Ibsen and Piran- 
dello. Even in one of the posthumous plays—Acque Turbate—, the 
appearance of Signora Ines, an evocation brought about by the 
dramatic necessity that exists in the souls of the other characters, 
is obviously inspired by the evocation of Madama Pace, which Pi- 
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randello went to such pains to explain and justify in his Preface 
to Sei Personaggi in Cerca d’Autore. Like Ibsen, Betti, in a num- 
ber of his plays, works within the confines of ‘realism’, and we 
have the same result as in the works of the former: a hidden 
poetry, which is concerned, not so much with a series of actions 
or events, as with the hidden movements of the soul. Human ac- 
tions have little immediate significance for Betti’s purpose. We 
understand and feel that the words and actions of the characters 
are brought into the play, primarily in order to afford the sonor- 
ous counterpart to the ineffable conversation that is carried on 
between the souls of the various protagonists, or between their 
individual souls and the Great Judge of whose presence they are 
so agonizingly aware. They yearn for the Absolute, and they die 
with Ronsard’s line on their lips, ‘‘Je te salue, 6 Mort, libérateur 
céleste!’’ As Betti wrote, even in the soul of the wicked, the un- 
just, there comes a time when there enters an ‘unjustified’ need 
for pity, harmony, faith, pardon, immortality; and, above all, 
Love. Christ waits for this moment. It is then that He eomes to 
us. Usually it is the moment of death, when the veil of illusion 
is beginning to lift, and this death then becomes a true Liebestod.” 
It is at this moment that the agonizing soul realizes what Betti 
had written in a letter to his fianeée: that it is not sufficient to 
love, to allow something mysterious in us, which is not mere in- 
stinet and not pure spirit, to develop and to live. It is not suf- 
ficient to love, one must also want to love—words that are echoed 
by Argia, as she prepares to meet her death at the end of La 
Regina e Gli Insorti. 

All of Betti’s characters feel the need to explain their lives to 
a third person. We remember that he was for many years a magi- 
strate in the High Court at Rome, and that he had ample ex- 
perience to draw upon in his observation of this quality in human 
nature.” In this need, we see the pitiful attempt of these people 
to speak to the Supreme Judge, the hope that they will eventually 
find someone who will understand their petty, sordid aections— 
even though understanding may mean condemnation. As we have 
seen, they are oppressed by their heritage of Original Sin. But 
their darkness is mitigated by hope. Man’s true role in life, as 
we are told in Acque Turbate, is to discover the small grain of 
gold that is his and to wash it clean of all the mud surrounding it. 
Both—the mud and the gold—are part of his heritage. 

Nevertheless, even this mud is put to good use. In JI Giocatore 
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(1950), Ennio feels the pity and forgiveness of his dead wife. He 
argues that the creature cannot be more merciful than the crea- 
tor: ‘‘ Voi angeli non gli dovete altro che ubbidienza, ma noi uomini 
altro che ribellione! Perché ci avrebbe invitato a giocare le nostre 
carte, se poi ce ne permetteva una sola, quella buona per Lui? 
Ben noiosa partita! E invece io credo che la buona e la cattiva 
Gli siano utili entrambi.’’ Then, the 1 ameless official who has 
stood by during the outpouring of Ennio’s heart at the end of the 
play addresses God: ‘‘Tu, ingemmata d’astri, regale ingiustizia, 
sublime condiscendenza che fai le creature e permetti che ti stiano 
di fronte e di questo le ami. E anche esse ti amano; perché é solo 
un barlume del tuo amore, che ognuno di esse ama nell’altra. B 
solo te che imita, é di te che ha sete; ¢ verso te che corre, nello 
spazio notturno.’™ 

As Ugo says in Irene Innocente (1946): ‘*Secondo me, il vero 
motivo per cui il Signore si china su di noi e si interessa tanto, ¢ 
proprio il vederci cosi, dei poveri zoppini.’’ Betti’s God tells Man, 
in the words of Rimbaud, ‘‘Tu m’as donné ta boue, et j’en ai fait 
de l’or’’. For Betti takes up and expounds the concept of the 


theologians, that redeemed man is more precious to God than if 
the curse of Original Sin had never been placed on him. It is the 
paradox of creation: that this imperfection in man, his first act 
of rebellion, was turned into potential good by the sacrifice of his 
Redeemer. It is the same concept that inspired Dante to write 
those verses that have shocked so many of his commentators, when 
he makes Cunizza say, in the Heaven of Venus: 


Cunizza fui chiamata, e qui refulgo 
perché mi vinse il lume d’esta stella; 
ma iietamente a me medesma indulgo 
la cagion di mia sorte, e non mi noia; 
che parria forse forte al vostro vulgo.” 


This is hardly the traditional picture of the repentant Magdalen, 
and Dante foresees that it will prove to be ‘‘forte al vostro vulgo.’’ 
Nevertheless, it is the logical concept contained in the words of 
Christ Himself: ‘‘ Wherefore I say unto thee, Her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven, for she loved much.’™ The divine alchemy is 
capable of extracting the good that underlies the illusion of sin, 
if only man will co-operate. 

The end of La Fuggitiva may be quoted here to illustrate this 
point. At the end of the play, the characters all gather round 
Nina’s dead body and chant in chorus: 


ITALICA 


Nel chicco di grano si iegge — 
Che esso presuppone la terra, 

Cosi si legge dentro noi 

Che siamo fatti per te, Signore. 

Anche quando ti fuggivamo 

Venivamo a te, portandoti 

La nostra farina. 

This is the same message that Betti had repeated in so many of 
his earlier plays: that man, even when trapped by evil and il- 
lusion, must seek out God and draw nearer to Him who is the sole 
source of good and happiness; that he does so, even without being 
aware of his ultimate goal. Now, however, Betti has found pre- 
cisely the word that is needed to illustrate his meaning: ‘‘la nostra 
farina.’’ First of all, we have the biblical image of the grain of 
corn.” Then, the word ‘flour’ conjures up the picture of these 
same grains that must be crushed and ground by the Miller, be- 
fore they can become part of the true ‘‘Bread of Life.’ So it 
is with man: he is crushed and ground down by sin and suffering 
in this life; yet all becomes grist to the Christian mill. The aleaemy 
of God transforms all this into something that is infinitely preci- 
ous both to Him and to the redeemed soul of man. 

Betti’s final message is given to us by the Tizio at the end of 
Acque Turbate, when he tells Giacomo, who has been overwhelmed 
at the point of death by the ugliness of the things he had held 
most dear in his life: ‘‘ Tutto sara sceverato; e utilizzato. L’impor- 
tante é che hai combattuto coraggiosamente. E per il resto . 
(con improvvisa veemenza e severitd, ma sempre seduto) .. . 
tidati!”’ 

Betti, then, tells us that it is precisely those who are without 
faith, the helpless, the weak, that should be the concern of our mod- 
ern society. It is this society that is put to the test in /spezione, 
La Regina e Gli Insorti and L’Aiuola Bruciata, and is found to 
to be wanting. Progress, with its vague humanitarianism, is but 
a poor compensation to offer to the soul that is tormented by doubt 
and overcome by the problems of Life. In these plays, Betti echoes 
the Leopardi of La Ginestra: 

Dipinte in queste rive 
Son dell’umana gente 
Le magnifiche sorti e progressive. 

Giovanni, in L’Aiuola Bruciata, points an accusing finger at 
us all, when he tells us that we—the whole of society—are respon- 
sible for his son’s suicide. For it was a case of suicide. Not, as 
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Giovanni had pretended, accidental death. He had not shut the 
door or window on the evening of his son’s death; nor had his 
son run out of cigarettes. Giovanni's accusation is precisely that: 
‘‘Fummo tutti [... ] responsabili tutti. Lo spingemmo gid, tutti. 
Tutte le questioni ne sono una, da risolvere insieme! Vasta infe- 
zione.’” Society has failed in the education of its members, if it 
leaves them unprepared for the true battle of Life, which takes 
place within the soul. 

Nevertheless, in this same play, Betti states his faith in Man, 
and his possible redemption through innocence. He tells that the 
leaders of our society must remember the importance of the life 
of the spirit, the essence of the individual, and, above all, they 
must never crush Man’s self-respect. The sacrifice of Rosa, who 
goes out to meet her death in order to save the lives of her fel- 
low-men, and thereby puts an end to the discussions and inaugur- 
ates a new age of peace; this sacrifice warns us all that it will 
not profit mankind to look at the flower-bed in which humanity 
ean commit suicide. Instead, we must act and turn back to the 
path of goodness and generosity. We must heed the voice of in- 
nocence preparing itself for the supreme sacrifice: ‘‘Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.’ The burnt flower-bed of Creation can be turned into 
a garden, in which Man ean be happy, if he wills to be. With 
Argia, the Queen of Life, he must realize: ‘‘ Bastava volerlo.’’ 

From this examination of Betti’s message, it is possible to un- 
derstand his statement that our age is one that has a close affinity 
to the Middle Ages, and that its theatre must take up once more 
the bond that links it with the religious, spiritual life of the age, 
as it did in Ancient Greece and Medieval Europe. Indeed, its 
connection with Greek drama is obvious, if we compare Betti’s 
dramatic theory and practice with the definition of Greek tragedy 
as ‘‘the story of human blindness and error leading to effects 
opposite from those intended, the truth of which is ironically re- 
vealed.’™ As Betti had written in the Preface to La Padrona, 
‘Il bene ed il vantaggio erano 14 come il sole, verso il quale i 
girasoli si voltano tutti insieme. E invece ognuno di noi, cari 
compagni, s’é allontanato e perduto per vie diverse... .’’ Once 
more, we are reminded of Leopardi’s La Ginestra with its quo- 
tation from St. John: ‘‘E gli uomini vollero piuttosto le tenebre 
che la luce.’’ 

As we have come to realize with greater conviction in recent 
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years, the theatre need not be a mere place of entertainment, but 
can, as we have seen, afford the medium for the transmission of a 
reply to the lament of the wounded soul of man, which echoes 
through so much of the wilderness of modern life: ‘‘De profundis 
clamavi.’’ The message of Ugo Betti is that man should look up 
towards the light and realize: ‘‘Bastava volerlo.”’ 

J. A. Scorr 


University of California, Berkeley 


1The essential unity of Betti’s work is well brought out in Achille 
Fiocco’s study, Ugo Betti, Rome (1954). 

? Most of Betti’s plays gain in universal value from the fact that they 
are set in unspecified countries. Likewise, the names he gives to his char- 
acters are often quite un-Italian: on purpose. In this way, his plays are 
not restricted by the “Ibsenesque parlor” (Cf. Chapter V of Francis Fer- 
gusson’s The Idea of a Theater). Betti’s characters thus belong, not to 
any limited area or section of society, but to the indefinite, yet fertile, 
‘wilderness’ of modern life and art. 

*As Giacomo says in Acque Turbate, “Proviamo una confusione nel 
sentirci goffi e imbrattati. Belli, vorremmo essere. Belli.” 

‘The title and action of this play are especially significant, since it 
has been said of Betti that: “alle seine Stiicke lassen sich ohne Zwang 
auf den Dreitakt Untersuchung-Anklage-Siihne zuriickfiihren. Was sich 
bei Betti mit fast monomanischer Eindringlichkeit in jedem Stiick aufs 
neue begibt, ist dies: ein Bediirfnis nach Beichte und Selbstanklage, ein 
qualender Durst nach Gerechtigkeit ...” (Hans Hinterhauser, Italien 
zwischen Schwarz und Rot, Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1956, p.166). 

* All quotations are taken from: Ugo Betti, Teatro Completo, Rocca 
San Casciano, Cappelli, 1957. 

*Translated by Henry Reed. 

‘Cf. the title of the play that Betti wrote in 1926: La Padrona. The 
question set by this drama is: which, of the two female characters, is 
the true Queen of Life? 

* Composed in 1951-52. Translated by Henry Reed. 

*The most striking example of man’s desire to find a cause, to ascribe 
blame to someone, is to be found in Frana allo Scalo Nord. An accident 
has brought about the death of some workmen. We—the audience—are 
present at the trial. After probing the hearts of all those involved, the 
judge decides that he cannot lay the blame on any one of them. The men 
themselves, however, refuse to be sent away without a judgment. They 
go so far as to state that they would rather be condemned, since without 
a judgment all appears to have been in vain and their actions seem to 
have lost all meaning. As Goetz says, “S’accapigliavano, or ora, per 
districarsi e lasciare nella pece il compagno. Invece no, erano insieme, 
tutti per una strada. E vogliono essere puniti per essere certi che essi 
vi camminano e che il loro cammino non é invano.” 

“Cf. La Fuggitiva. In this play, the deus ex machina presents him- 
self in the form of the Stranger who provides a car in which Daniele 
and his wife may make their escape from the police. But this is of little 
help, for these people cannot escape from themselves. The time of reckon- 
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ing has come for them, and for Giovanni, just as surely as for any 
character in Greek drama or in the plays of Racine. The deus ez 
machina is therefore thwarted by dramatic necessity, which requires 
that Nina be mortally wounded during the escape, even as Giovanni is 
here compelled to return to the chalet. 

"Cf. the question Giovanni had read in his son’s eyes on the night 
of his suicide (L’Aiuola Bruciata). 

= T. S. Eliot, The Cocktail Party, New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1950, p. 98. 

"Cf. the end of Frana allo Scalo Nord, where the judge says: “Noi 
dichiariamo che questi uomini pronunciarono, pronunciano essi stessi 
ogni giorno con la loro vita, con la loro pena, la giusta sentenza; tro- 
varono essi stessi la loro certezza. E che forse dalle mani del giudice 
essi dovranno avere un’altra cosa, pili alta: la pieta”. The play then ends 
with everyone in chorus echoing the word “pieta .. . pieta.” 

“The role played by Death in Betti’s plays would make a fascinating 
study. Cf. esp. Corruzione al Palazzo di Giustizia and L’Aiuola Bruciata 
for the concept of man’s redemption through the self-sacrifice of in- 
nocence: “It is expedient for us, that one man should die for the people” 
(John, X, 50). We are given a glimpse of the possibilities of salvation 
that await us, even in extremis, in, e.g., Il Cacciatore d’Anitre and La 
Fuggitiva. 

“Cf. esp. Frana allo Scalo Nord and Corruzione al Palazzo di Giustizia. 

“This is the substance of the doctrine propounded by Dante in Para- 
diso V, 7-12: 

lo veggio ben si come gia resplende 

nell’intelletto tuo l’etterna luce, 

che, vista, sola e sempre amore accende; 

e s’altra cosa vostro amor seduce, 

non é@ se non di quella alcun vestigio, 

mal conosciuto, che quivi traluce, 
Cf., Purgatorio, XVI, 85-93; XVII, 103-105; Paradiso, I, 103-108; V, 7-12; 
also St. Thomas Aquinas, Summ. theol., I, 44, 4: “omnia appetunt Deum 
ut finem”. 

"“Cunizza does not pronounce these words merely (as most commen- 
tators would have it) because she has passed through the stream of 
Lethe, which obliterates all memory of sin. This is dnly one part of 
the explanation offered in vv. 103-108 of Paradiso IX. In fact, she now 
shares tne vision of the saints. The illusion of evil has been dispersed 
and she now perceives the good that underlay this illusion. 

“Luke VII, 47. Cf. many of the novels of Francois Mauriac, esp. 
La Pharisienne, p. 296: “Elle savait maintenant que ce n'est pas de 
mériter qui importe, mais d’aimer’”’. 

"Cf. John, XII, 24: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a corn of 
wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit”. 

* Cf. Egle’s chanting of “O vivo pan del ciel” in Ispezione, 

™John, XV, 13. 

=G. F. Sensabaugh, “John Ford and Elizabethan Tragedy”, in Renais- 
sance Studies in Honor of Hardin Craig, ed. by Baldwin Maxwell et al. 
(Stanford University, 1941), p. 259. 


A SERIAL PROGRAM FOR A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE CLUB 


E ALL ARE aware of the fact that the time in any curricu- 

lum alloted to foreign language is scarcely enough to teach 
the students the language; and only very few hints can be given 
in regard to other areas of study which pertain to the foreign na- 
tion whose language the students study. This being the case, there 
is a definite need of a foreign language club to relate the elass- 
room work to the nation and its culture and to give the students 
a better understanding and appreciation not only of the foreign 
language but also of the nation and of the people who speak it. 

Since most students are unable to study a foreign language in 
the country where the language is spoken, or to tour that country 
under proper guidance, we have to bring the country to them by 
way of the foreign language club. This club can substitute the 
actual trip by simulating a trip and give the students the under- 
standing of a foreign country, which is so badly needed. 

Since I am concerned with Romance Languages this simulated 
tour conducted by the language club will be a treatise of a Euro- 
pean nation, its culture, its civilization, its folklore, its literature, 
and other elements as the time permits. Let us call the program 
for the year ‘‘an armchair tour’’ of a particular country. From 
one point of view this armchair tour can be of greater benefit than 
an actual trip. Too many students, who are fortunate enough to 
make a trip abroad, see the country only as tourists, but not as 
scholars or students. To go to Europe just to make invidious com- 
parisons, e.g., its antiquated sanitation, is worthless. It would be 
better to stay home. We should inculeate the idea that to go to 
Europe is a privilege of the fortunate ones, and it is well to start 
with the idea of not only seeing Europe as the tourist sees it, but 
to understand it as the student should, only thus a trip to Europe 
ean enrich our own life. 

In this sense, sometimes, this well guided armchair tour can 
benefit the students more than an actual trip; and if ever after- 
ward they can make the trip, they will appreciate more the few 
months they have lived in Europe. 

I am concentrating on Europe, because my experiences have 
been mainly in the old world, but the program could be applied 
easily to any country or nation. 

At this point it is well to stress that, at the very beginning of 
the year, the officers of the club should make a program based 
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on their interest and the interests of the members of the club. 
The officers know the members much better than the director or 
the moderator, since every year the members change. As the pro- 
gram is discussed it is well to inject the idea of the simulated tour. 

Another important factor should be stressed: it is not advisable 
to limit membership in the club only to language students, but also 
to anyone interested in any phase of the civilization and culture 
of the country. I would further add that language should not be 
a barrier to the club membership, since the club should tend to 
foster the idea of understanding the foreign country in question 
and cover in its program the so called area-study, which is seldom 
covered at length in class. In other words, let the club be a 
further study of the nation for the language students and for the 
students interested in any phase of the culture, be it history, civ- 
ilization, folklore, economies, or anything, as long as it pertains 
to the foreign cvuntry in question at the club. 

And now let us turn to this ‘‘armehair tour.’’ Since I have 
been connected mainly with the club known as the Italian Academy 
at my University, I would like to illustrate a brief and cultural 
tour of Italy as the program for the year. 

It would be good at the very beginning to show a movie of the 
trip to Europe: life aboard a steamship, or, if this is not possible. 
a plane trip. Such films are available for showing by the various 
ship and air companies. 

Usually the port of debarkation is either Palermo in Sicily or 
Naples. If by air then Rome would be the logical point of arrival. 

Let us imagine that we disembark in Sicily, and at this point 
we can have a series of lectures, films and slides on Sicily as the 
Magna Graecia of the past. Having considered the ancient sculp- 
tural forms at Agrigento and at Taormina we can discuss the an- 
cient and medieval history of Sicily up to the time of the court 
of Federico II at Palermo, considering briefly the Arabic influence. 
Since we are at Palermo we might well discuss the famous Chiostro 
at Monreale, which is only a stone’s throw from Palermo. 

From Sicily we head north stopping next at Naples, with its 
Mount Vesuvius and its enchanting bay celebrated in various popu- 
lar songs. Naples was the capital of the Kingdom of Two Sicilies, 
and at this point we can inject some modern history. Naples is 
ancient and modern, its folklore reflects this: for ancient Naples 
we do not have to look too far. Pompeii is nearby and it is well 
to show a film of the excavation at Pompeii. 
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We continue northward and our main stay will be at Rome, the 
eternal city, the center of Roman civilization, the city representing 
the link between the ancient and the modern, the city of grandeur. 
To treat the history of ancient Rome slides and pictures of the 
forum and other famous landmarks are available. Castel Sant’ An- 
gelo is ancient but it can be connected to the Renaissance with 
Cellini. For Christian Rome we only have to look to the Vatican 
and its art treasures of the past. The Vatican is a perfect example 
of the fine arts of the Renaissance, and here we can discuss the 
great masters: Michelangelo, Raffaello and Leonardo in painting 
and in sculpture. Another ever present feature of Rome, ancient 
and modern, is the Baths at Caracalla, used for the Summer Opera 
Company, and at this point the subject of Italian composers could 
be presented and perhaps one opera could be discussed and played, 
having the members of the club use the libretto. Rome is abundant 
in fine arts, ancient and modern: the fountains of Rome could 
well be treated in connection with Bernini and also in connection 
with a tone poem of Respighi, very properly titled ‘‘ Fountains of 
Rome.’’ To make this subject more contemporary we could even 
refer to the film ‘‘Three Coins in the Fountain’’ and its title song. 
Here we can treat Italian History until after the unification when 
Rome became the official capital of the kingdom. 

There is still modern Rome in the middle of ancient Rome in 
buildings and in parks: The Gianicolo, Villa Borghese, the new 
Stazione Termini, the Foro Italico and the University City. 

{ believe after this the students wil! have a good idea of Rome, 
capital of the two worlds, ancient and modern. 

From Rome we would proceed northward and head for Flor- 
ence, the cradie of Italian culture and the center of the Renaissance. 
We might make our trip between Rome and Florence more inter- 
esting by showing a film of Assisi and Perugia as if we were 
moving towards our destination through the lovely countryside 
of the Umbria. 

In Florence there are ample collections of paintings and sculp- 
ture. Films and slides of this city are abundant in regard to the 
subjects we wish to treat. For sculpture and painting we have 
Michelangelo, Giotto and Cellini; the tryptic composed by the 
Duomo, Campanile and Battistero can be treated as well as the 
Cappelle Medicee, Palazzo Vecchio and Palazzo Pitti. 

Once in Florence we can introduce the students to Dante, and 
even show pictures of Ponte Vecchio across the Arno. Also we can 
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talk about the Italian language. For the modern and medieval 
Florence we can treat Santa Croce, the Westminster of Italy, where 
the greats ef Italy are buried with the exception of the greatest 
of the Italians, the divine exiled poet. The music of Italy can 
again be illustrated by showing a film of the Maggio Musicale 
Fiorentino. 

From Florence we head northeast to Venice, the city of Islands 
and canals on the Adriatic. Here more history ean be discussed, 
more literature, more art. As for the history we can treat the in- 
vasion of Attila which caused the inhabitants to take refuge on 
the islands of the lagoon, the oriental influence shown in the strue- 
ture of San Marco, and the power of the greatest sea republic 
symbolized in the Lion of Venice. Opera can be injected again in 
connection with Venice: ‘‘Otello’’ and ‘*Gioconda.’” We ean dis- 
cuss modern Venice and show a movie of the famous Lido where 
the International Film Festival takes place, and we could well 
treat the problem of transportation in this city, which is done by 
water-bus and by gondola. Here, we can present Italian comedy 
through Goldoni, l‘aly’s greatest writer of comedy. 

From this city, Queen of the Adriatic, we start our journey 
westward, but not before making one last stop at Genoa, the city 
of the great navigator Christopher Columbus. 

I honestly believe that with an armchair tour like this, shortened 
or lengthened, according to the individual need, the students who 
study Italian can develop a better understanding of the nation 
whose language they are studying. Their study in class and their 
homework might become more meaningful and they might develop 
greater interest. Speaking from past experience, the students, 
members of the Italian Academy at my University have become so 
interested in such a program that they have produced Italian plays 
and Italian nights, of course in Italian. 

In closing these few suggestions I would like to stress one 
problem that arises in connection with such guided tours: the 
availability and the best source for films, slides, collections, ete. 
For the Italian club I suggest a detailed source book compiled very 
patiently by Dr. Herbert H. Golden of Boston University: ‘‘A. 
Report on Visual Aids’’ (films, filmstrips, and slides pertaining 
to the culture of Italy). For other languages the Cultural Attaché 
at the embassies of the respective nations in Washington will supply 
all the necessary information. 

Boston College JosepH Ficurito 
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ARTICLES 
October-December 1959 

Bontempo, O. A. “Italian Literature 1957-1958." Modern Language Jour- 
nal, xii, 311-315. A survey of fiction, poetry, drama, etc., which calls 
particular attention to novels by Bernari, Cassola, Cassieri, and Anna 
Banti. 

Cambon, Glauco. “A Deep Wind: Quasimodo’s Tindari.” Italian Quar- 
terly, m1, 11 (Fall 1959), 16-28. General remarks on Quasimodo’s po- 
etry, followed by a detailed linguistic and esthetic analysis of Vento 
a Tindari which also points out certain inaccuracies in George Kay’s 
version in The Penguin Book of Italian Verse. 

Castiglione, Pierina. “A Discussion: The Teaching of Italian and Its 
Problems.” Italica, xxxv1, 287-290. 

Ceserani, Remo. “Un episodio cavalleresco deli’Crlando rifatto nel Mor- 
gante di Luigi Puleci.” IJtalica, xxxvt, 251-261. 

Chiaromonte, Nicola. “Rome Letter: Moravia and the Theater.” Par- 
tisan Review, xxvi, 643-649. A discussion of two of Moravia’s plays, 
la Mascherata and Beatrice Cenci, in which political satire is much 
more evident than in the novels. The former is interpreted as an 
attack upon dictatorship as well as upon revolutionary opposition to 
it, whereas the latter is regarded as a tragedy of Machiavellianism. 
The author feels, however, that Moravia’s technique as a novelist has 
somewhat impaired his work as a dramatist. 

Coulter, Cornelia C. “Statius, Silvae, V. 4 and Fiammetta’s Prayer to 
Sleep.” American Journal of Philology, Lxxx, 390-395. Contends that 
the passage in Statius is a closer parallel to Fiammetta’s prayer “O 
sonno” than the passages from Ovid and Seneca cited by Roncaglia 
and Serafini (in GSLI, 1948, 1949). 

De Gennaro, Angelo A. “Croce e Menéndez y Pelayo: uno studio di con- 
trasto.” Italica, xxxvi, 279-286. 

Della Terza, Dante. “Italian Fiction from Pavese to Pasolini (1950-1960).” 
Italian Quarterly, 11, 11 (Fall 1959), 29-41. A survey of fiction which 
analyzes Pratolini’s Metello (1955), Pasinetti’s Rosso veneziano (1959), 
C. Pavese’s and Bianca Garufi’s Fuoco grande (1959), several novels 
by Calvino, Bassani, Cassola and Pasolini within the framework of a 
discussion of realism and neo-realism. 

Di Blasi, Sebastiano. “Problems in Italian Lexicography.” Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, xin, 316-320. Makes suggestions toward the solution 
of problems in 1) accentuation and the quality of e and o, 2) ortho- 
graphic and irregular variations in verbs, nouns, etc., 3) voiced and 
unvoiced s, z, zz, 4) variant forms and spellings, and 5) augmenta- 
tives, diminutives, and other modifying suffixes. 

Donini, Filippo. “Quasimodo and the Nobel Prize.” Italian Quarterly, 111, 
11 (Fall 1959), 3-9. Distinguishes two phases in Quasimodo’s art, the 
hermetic period and that of poéte engagé; considers the hermetic 
Quasimodo the better poet, and analyzes the poem Oboe sommerso. 
Dr. Donini also presents some essential biographical facts and a bibli- 
ography of Quasimodo’s works. The article is followed (pp. 10-15) by 
translations by S. Drew, C. Corsano and C. L. Golino of “Oboe som- 
merso”, “Davanti al simulacro d’llaria del Carretto”, “Lettera alla 
madre”, and “Strada di Agrigentum” (with Italian and English on 
facing pages in all cases). 
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Freccero, John. “‘Dante’s Firm Foot and the Journey without a Guide.” 
Harvard Theological Review, 11, 245-281. Examines part of the pro- 
logue scene in the light of Prof. Singleton’s interpretation of Dante’s 
journey as an itinerarium mentis ad Deum with almost exclusive de- 
pendence upon patristic and scholastic writings. Dr. Freccero con- 
tends that the pilgrim’s initial frustration arises from an incapacity 
of the will, to which his “pié fermo” and his “animo . . . ch’ancor 
fuggiva” correspond. In Aristotelian physiology the “pi@ fermo” is 
always the left foot, and thus Dante is dragging himself up on the 
“piaggia diserta”, with his right foot leading and his left lagging be- 
hind. Since, however, the poem is the itinerary of the soul, the “pié 
fermo” is analogous to the left “foot” of the soul, the affectus or 
appetitus, which is composed of concupiscent, irascible, and rational 
forces. These forces are the area over which the three beasts preside; 
in other words, malice, bestiality, and incontinence, the dispositions 
incarnate in fraud, violence, and lust, correspond to disorders in the 
rational, irascible, and concupiscent appetites. By himself the pilgrim 
can ward off the three beasts for only a little while, but to reach the 
summit of salvation, he must needs have guidance—the longer journey 
is necessary. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “Three Octaves Attributed to Leone Ebreo.” Sympo- 
Plagiarism to Translation).” Hispanic Review, xxvu, 385-396. Points 
out 1) that L’Avvenimento meraviglioso d’una bella zinganetta found 
in MS Conventi Soppressi B 10 (1656) of the Biblioteca Nazionale of 
Florence and written no laier than in 1620 is a plagiarism of La Gi- 
tanilla, 2) that this Avverimento was published in revised form in 
1626 with the title La Cingaretta as a translation of Cervantes’ work, 
and 3) that its author, Guillaume-A. de Noviliers, Clavel, utilized the 
French Rosset-d’Audiguier version of La Gitanilla. Prof. Fucilla com- 
pares the published Italian version with the Italian MS, the Spanish 
original, and the French translation. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “Three Octaves Attributed to Leone Ebreo.” Sympo- 
sium, xt, 278-283. Contends that these three octaves found in MS 4117 
of the Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid, though most probably not the 
work of the author of the Dialoghi d’Amore, interest the comparatist 
because they contain widely imitated themes, such as the dialogue 
between Charon and a despairing lover and the story of the Hebrew 
mother who ate of her child’s flesh. 

Huzzard, John A. “George Meredith and the Risorgimento,.”” Italica, 
XXXvI, 241-250. 

Molinaro, Julius A. “Castiglione and his English Translators.” Italica, 
XXXVI, 262-278. 

Pedretti, Carlo. “Leonardo’s Last Drawings.” Italian Quarterly, wu, 11 
(Fall 1959), 42-57. Notes and documents on the activity of Leonardo 
da Vinci during his last years, with 10 illustrations. 

Rossi, Louis R. “Notes on Irregular Italian Verbs.” Modern Language 
Journal, xii, 378-381. Divides these verbs into four groups: 1) those 
that have an irregular past absolute and past participle; 2) those that 
have an irregular future in addition; 3) those that have an irregular 
present tense as well as the irregularities 1) and 2); and 4) the 
eleven highly irregular verbs. 

Salerno, Henry F. “The Probable Source of Dead Man’s Fortune.” Renais- 
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sance News, xu, 171-174. Contends that the probable source of this 
English play (ca. 1590) which survives only as a plot outline is JI 
Vecchio Geloso, 1 commedia dell’arte the scenario of which is found in 
Flaminio Scala’s I! teatro delle favole rappresentative (Venice, 1611), 
which contains the cream of the Gelosi company’s repertory. 

Sereno, Renzo, “A Falsification by Machiavelli.” Renaissance News, xu, 
159-167. Interprets Machiavelli’s copying of Cesare Borgia’s letter to 
his vassals (May 1503) as follows: 1) he derived deep if infantile pleas- 
ure from seeing his handwriting coupled with Cesare’s signature; 2) 
he could for a brief moment believe that he was the counsellor and 
minister of a ruler only he understood and only he could guide to 
power. 
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Aldridge, A. Owen. In American Literature, xxx1, 345-347. Antonio Pace: 
Benjamin Franklin and Italy. Philadelphia, American Philosophical 
Society, 1958. 

Avitabile, Grazia. In MLJ, xtim, 298. Michele Cantarella: The IJtalian 
Heritage. New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1959. 

Bangert, William V. In Catholic Historical Review, xiv, 343-344. Richard 
M. Douglas: Jacopo Sadoleto, 1477-1547: Humanist and Reformer. 
Cambridge, Harvard Univ, Press, 1959. 

Bergin, Thomas G. In RPh, xin, 185-188. Erich von Richthofen: Veltro 
und Diana: Dantes mittelalterliche und antike Gleichnisse nebst einer 
Darstellung ihrer Ausdrucksformen. Tiibingen, Max Niemeyer Ver- 
lag, 1956. 

Bergin, Thomas G. In Speculum, xxxtv, 706-714. Ernest Hatch Wilkins: 
Studies in the Life and Works of Petrarch (Cambridge, Mediaeval 
Academy of America, 1955); Petrarch at Vaucluse, Letters in verse 
and prose translated by E. H. Wilkins (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1958): 
Petrarch’s Eight Years in Milan (Cambridge, Mediaeval Academy of 
America, 1958). 

Bernardo, Aldo S. In Speculum, xxxiv, 705-706. Ernest Hatch Wilkins: 
The “Epistolae Metricae” of Petrarch: A Manual. Rome, Edizioni di 
Storia e Letteratura, 1956. 

Berry, Thomas. In Thought, xxxtv, 456-457. Alfonsina Albini Grimaldi: 
The Universal Humanity of Giambattista Vico. New York, S. F. Vanni, 
1958. 

Cambon, Glauco. “An Italian Chronicle.” Poetry, xciv, 5 (Aug. 1959), 
350-354. A review of The Penguin Book of Italian Verse, The Prom- 
ised Land and Other Poems (selected by S. Pacifici), and three other 
works. 

Chandler, S. B. In /talica, xxxv1, 300-303. Giovanni Getto: Vita di forme 
e forme di vita nel Decameron. Turin, G. B. Petrini, 1958. 

Cinquino, Joseph. In I/talica, xxxvi1, 303-304. G. A. Borgese: Da Dante a 
Thomas Mann. Ed. by Giulio Vallese. Milan, Arnoldo Mondadori, 1958. 

Cioffari, Vincenzo. In Italica, xxxvi, 296-298. Joseph Anthony Mazzeo: 
Structure and Thought in the “Paradiso”. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univ. 
Press, 1958. 

Donini, Filippo. In /Q, mm, 11 (Fall 1959), 77-79. Antonio Barolini: 
Elegie di Croton. Milan, Feltrinelli, 1959. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. In MP, tv, 122-125, Ernest Hatch Wilkins: The In- 
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vention of the Sonnet and Other Studies in Italian Literature. Rome, 
Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1959. 

Georgiev, V.; Galabov, I.; and Zaimov, J. In Word, xv, 527-535. Henry 
Kahane, Renée Kahane, and Andreas Tietze: The Lingua Franca in 
the Levant: Turkish Nautical Terms of Italian and Greek Origin. 
Urbana, Univ. of Illinois Press, 1958. 

Glazier, Lyle. In MLJ, xu, 302. Antonio Pace: Benjamin Franklin and 
Italy. Philadelphia, American Philosophical Society, 1958. 

Hall, Robert A., Jr. In RR, 1, 237-238. Ernst Pulgram: The Tongues of 
Italy. Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1958. 

Hatzfield, Helmut. In MLJ, xum, 354-355. Charles S. Singleton: Dante 
Studies 2: Journey to Beatrice. Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1958. 

Huzzard, John A. In MLQ, xx, 3 (Sept. 1959), 289-291. Maria Tosello: 
Le Fonti italiane della ‘Romola” di George Eliot. Turin, G. Giappi- 
chelli, 1956. 

Ilardi, Vincent. In Journal of Modern History, xxxt, 343-344. Franco 
Venturi, ed.: Jlluministi italiani: Vol. III: Riformatori lombardi 
piemontesi e toscani. Milan, Riccardo Ricciardi, 1958, 

llardi, Vincent. In RN, xm, 181-185. Storia di Milano VII: L’etd sforzesca 
dal 1450 al 1500. Milan, Fondazione Treccani degli Alfieri per la 
Storia di Milano, 1956. 

Lane, Robert Frederick. In Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, Lint, 355-356. Luigi Servolini: Autobiografia di Bodoni. Par- 
ma, Comune di Parma, 1958. 

Luciani, Vincent.. In Italica, xxxvi, 298-300. Aldo Vailone: La critica 
dantesca nell’Ottocento. Florence, Leo S. Olschki, 1958. 

Marraro, Howard R. In /talica, xxxvi, 307-308. Antonio Pace: Benjamin 
Franklin and Italy. Philadelphia, American Philosophical Society, 
1958. 

Mastrangelo, Aida, In IJtalica, xxxvi, 308-310. Alba de Céspedes: The 
Secret. Tr. by Isabel Quigly. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1958. 
Michelena, Luis. In Word, xv, 523-527. Max Leopold Wagner: Dizionario 
etimologico sardo, dispense 3-6 (pp. 161-480). Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 

1958-59. 

Nelson, Lowry, Jr. [L.N.] In /Q, m, 11 (Fall 1959), 74-77. Baldesar 
Castiglione: The Boc*’ of the Courtier. New translation by Charles 
S. Singleton. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1959. 

Pei, Mario. In MLJ, xu, 355-356. Emilio Peruzzi: Problemi di gram- 
matica italiana. Turin, Edizioni Radio Italiana, 1959. 

Pei, Mario A. In RR, 1, 202-203. Francesco A. Ugolini: Testi volgari 
abruzzesi del Duecento. Turin, Rosenberg & Sellier, 1959. 

Phillips, Dayton. In Italica, xxxv1, 304-307. Warman Welliver: L’Impero 
Jiorentino. Florence, La Nuova Italia, 1957. 

Phillips, James E. In JQ, m1, 11 (Fall 1959), 66-68, Great Italian Short 
Stories. Selected and edited by P. M. Pasinetti. New York, Dell, 1959. 

Ragusa, Olga. In /Q, m1, 11 (Fall 1959), 68-70. Lorenzo Da Ponte: Mem- 
oirs. Tr. by Elisabeth Abbott. New York, The Orion Press, 1959. 

Rossi, Louis R. In Italica, xxxvi, 310-313. Charles Speroni and Carlo L. 
Golino: Basic Italian. New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1958. 

Speroni, Charles [C.S.] In JQ, m1, 11 (Fall 1959}, 70-72. Italo Calvino: 
Italian Fables. Tr. by Louis Brigante. New York, The Orion Press, 1959. 

Ullman, B. L. In Speculum, xxxrv, 661, 668-670. 1) Klaus Heitmann: For- 
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tuna und Virtus. Eine Studie zu Petrarcas Lebensweisheit. Cologne, 
Béhlau Verlag, 1958. 2) Miscellanea del Centro di Studi Medievali, II. 
(Pubblicazioni dell’Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, Lx). Milan, 
Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero”, 1958. 

Valency, Maurice. In RR, 1, 280-281. John S. White: Renaissance Cava- 
lier. New York, Philosophical Library, 1959. 
Velli, Giuseppe. In /Q, m1, 11 (Fall, 1959), 82-83. Emilio Peruzzi: Pro- 
blemi di grammatica italiano. Turin, Edizioni Radio Italiana, 1959. 
Webster, Richard A. In American Historical Review, txv, 129. Angeline 
H. Lograsso: Piero Maroncelli. Preface by Luigi Sturzo. Rome, Edi- 
zioni dell’Ateneo, 1958. 

Williamson, Edward. In RR, 1, 207-209. Ernest Hatch Wilkins: Petrarch’s 
Eight Years in Milan. Cambridge, Mediaeval Academy of America, 1958. 


ADDENDA 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “Novita su alcune poesie metastasiane.” JLettere 
italiane, x1, 3 (July-Sept. 1959), 346-353. These seven new findings are: 
1) an addition to L’Azione in the 1767 reprint; 2) a poem in MS 
Chigiano VIII, LVIII of the Vatican Library: 3) the melodramma JI 
Consiglio delle Donne in the same MS, which cannvt be Metastasio’s 
work; 4) the variants of Placido zefiretto in a 1754 anthology; 5) a 
variant in Eterno genitor in MS 281 of the Biblioteca Comunale of 
Udine; 6) a note on the replies to La Liberta: A Nice; 7) a note on 
Avean il sen ambo. 

Poetry, xctv, 5 (Aug. 1959) contains 10 Italian poems with English trans- 
lations on facing pages (pp. 308-329): Luciano Erba, “Lo Svagato” 
and “Terra e mare”, tr. by R. Fitzgerald; Alfredo Giuliani, “Brucio 
e l’imminenza l’ombra che sale riconosco” and “Il cuore zoppo”, tr. 
by B. Johnson; Alfredo Rizzardi, “Viali in autunno”, “Costellazioni”, 
“Portovenere”, and “Via senzanome”, tr. by R. Fitzgerald and J. F. 
Nims; Luciana Frezza, “Le due cugine” and “Paesaggio”, tr. by Bar- 


bara A. Melchiori. 


REVIEWS 


Utraicu Leo: Sehen und Wirklichkeit bei Dante. Frankfurt am Main, 
Vittorio Klostermann, 1957. (Analecta Romanica, Heft 4). Pp. 196. 
DM 16.50. 


In this book Professor Leo presents a selection from his previously 
published Dante Studies—some in revised and enlarged form—in English 
and German. The unity of the book is one of subject matter as well as 
approach. In the preface and in the concluding essay, “The problem of 
writing literary history,” the author reaffirms strongly his belief in the 
validity of “Stilforschung” as the most reliable means of transcending 
mere critical impressionism by moving “from the limitations and the 
vagueness of subjectivity to objective evidence.” “Style,” for Professor 
Leo, is individual form, not a classifying principle applicable to an “epoch” 
or a “trend,” and “form” is identical with “content.” The proximity of 
these views to those of Croce is evident also in the author’s repeatedly 
expressed conviction that the only suitable form for writing literary his- 
tory is the monograph. The essay in which this view is propounded speci- 
fically is the least original in the book. First written for a lecture at the 
University of Caracas, it is not more than a piéce de circonstance; in its 
place, some of the author’s other writings on Dante, to which he refers at 
various places of the book, would have been welcome. 

Two of the essays gathered here deal with the criticism of literature 
on Dante. Professor Leo reviews volumes 26 and 27 of Deutsches Dante 
Jahrbuch, the first published after the end of World War II. He observes 
that the style of German learned publications has not changed: it is still 
“a mixture of liturgical, commercial, and doctrinaire elements.” One of 
his objections to the many, varied contributions in the two volumes of the 
Jahrbuch is that German Dante scholars still persist in trying to solve 
insoluble riddles, such as the identity of “il Veltro.” But in spite of this 
and other critical objections to details, the author finds it heartening that 
serious Dante research, unhampered by political ideology, is possible be- 
hind the Iron Curtain (the Jahrbuch is published in Eastern Germany, 
and most of its contributions come from there). 

Of much greater weight than this review, which is essentially a 
bibliographie raisonnée, is Professor Leo’s discussion of Francis Fergus- 
son’s Dante’s Drama of the Mind. The significance of the essay is this 
that here two apparently closely related approaches to literature, both 
devoted to “close reading” in contrast to “extrinsic’’ procedures, find 
themselves in basic disagreement in dealing with the same subject. The 
fundamental difference between the two revolves around the relative 
importance of historical scholarship in dealing with Dante. Professor 
Leo tries to do full justice to a fresh, immediate approach to Dante, un- 
prejudiced by the findings of previous scholarship, and he appreciates 
the new stimuli that may result from it. Yet Professor Fergussun’s at- 
tempt to make the Divine Comedy “alive” by relating the poem to books 
by authors widely varying from Dante in literary and cultural milieu 
and in inspiration, at the same time largely dispensing with the labori- 
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ous effort to acquire at least the fundamentals of Dante scholarship, 
seems to Professor Leo essentially unfruitful; “no attempt has been made 
to distinguish between what may be Dante’s own intentions and that 
which ‘the modern reader’ has read into the Poem.” According to Pro- 
fessor Leo, a question of principle is raised by Professor Fergusson’s 
book: “What should be the point of departure for the literary critic, 
the text of the poem, or some preconceived notions into which the text 
is fitted?” Professor Leo gives some specific examples of the results ob- 
tained by “reading along in all innocence:” “Der ‘Roman’ ist die Haupt- 
sache, der Text hat zu gehorchen.” 

Important and justified as Professor Leo’s censures are, one does not 
fully understand why he included this review in his book. The text there 
published is a German translation, considerably enlarged (the quotations 
above are translated by the reviewer) of a piece originally published in 
an American periodical. It is doubtful whether Professor Fergusson’s 
book is sufficiently well known in Germany to warrant the special at- 
tention here given to it. Furthermore, for a German public the title of 
the review (“The Purgatorio and the ‘New Criticism’”) may prove to be 
misleading, because the impression might be created that the subjecti- 
vistic, ahistorical approach of Professor Fergusson’s Dante book is typical 
for the “New Criticism” and may thus becloud its genuine achievements. 

The Purgatorio, the subject of Professor Fergusson’s book, is also to a 
large degree in the center of Professor Leo's interpretations. Thus the 
contrast between an approach in which “the text of a poem has almost 
become of secondary importance” and the stylistic method of understand- 
ing a text from “within” can easily be studied. The essays “Dante’s way 
through Earthly Paradise” and a detailed interpretation of Canto XXVII, 
originally published in the Lectura Dantis and here reprinted in German, 
appear to this reviewer to represent the most valuable and substantial 
sections of the book in the precision and originality of their observa- 
tions, which are always based on an extensive critical acquaintance with 
the literature on Dante. 

The first of these essays is largely concerned with the significance 
ot Purgatorio, cantos XXVII-XXX, within the structure of the Poem as a 
whole. Professor Leo is convinced that the Divine Comedy possesses 
poetic unity. The “really central subject of the Poem,” as he sees it, con- 
sists of “the gradual transformation of the ‘io’ himself—starting from the 
state of absolute remoteness from God... . and ending in the state of 
immediate nearness to God... . Viewed in this manner .. . (Purgatorio 
XXVII, 1 XXX, 5) appears as a ‘plateau’ in the wanderer’s spiritual edu- 
cation from utmost distance to utmost proximity to God.” Against this 
view it may be argued that one might readily accept this formulation as 
describing accurately the structural unity of the Poem, its “intention,” 
and still maintain that this structural unity does not necessarily result in 
poetic unity. Professor Leo’s observations do, on the other hand, il- 
lustrate vividly the need, readily recognized by those who do not accept 
the thesis. of the “poetic” coherence of the Poem, to be constantly aware 
of its intentional superstructure for the full appreciation of a specific 
poetic theme that informs a section of a canto, a whole canto, or, in this 
case, links several together. The theme for the episode under discussion 
(Vergil taking leave from Dante and finally being replaced by Beatrice) 
is identified by Professor Leo as “a short interval between the guidance 
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of two other people,” leading to “a self-illusion about the mental ma- 
turity which will very soon and very dolorously be demonstrated . . . as 
an overrated one” and finally resulting in “the breakdown of the poet’s 
naive belief in his ‘maturity’;” the episode is “the greatest catastrophe 
in our Poem.” In the context of this reading Professor Leo stresses 
against some modern interpreters the essentially medieval character of 
Dante’s poetry, an admonition that would hardly seem necessary. 


The episode of the Earthly Paradise represents, according to Professor 
Leo, a turning point in the poem in several respects: Dante’s earthly 
“seeing” that prevailed in the Inferno and in the Purgatorio, changes to 
visionary perceiving in the last canticle; the period of “seeing” coincides 
with Vergil’s leadership, that of “vision” with Beatrice’s guidance. It is 
the object of a separate essay to clarify this distinction between “Sehen” 
und “Schauen” and to determine the specific nature of Dante’s human 
way of “seeing” in contrast to the “vision” made possible through supra- 
natural grace. Closely related to the problems raised by this distinction 
is Professor Leo’s opinion that the experiences Dante describes were 
for him reality: the poet is convinced that he is not relating fiction. It 
seems to this reviewer that this essay is perhaps the least secure from 
challenge. It might be objected that the distinction between “Sehen” 
and “Schauen” cannot be maintained as strictly as Professor Leo is in- 
clined to believe, that the whole poem is “visionary,” and that the un- 
questionable differences between Dante’s attitude in the first two can- 
ticles and the third cannot be captured by the formula he proposes. In 
the context of this essay he refers to Professor Mazzeo’s Light Metaphys- 
ics, Dante’s Convivio and the Lettera to Can Grande, but does not men- 
tion Guido di Pino’s La configurazione della luce nella Divina Commedia. 
(Firenze 1952), a book that would be helpful in clarifying some of the 
issues raised by this essay. 

Closely related is the article “The unfinished Convivio and Dante's 
rereading of the Aeneid.” Here Professor Leo searches for an explanation 
why the Convivio remained a fragment and he tries to determine the 
ideal relationship between this prose and the Divine Comedy, “the inner 
necessity of the abrupt transition from the Convivio . .. to the Com- 
media.” The author propounds a thesis that contains some convincing 
arguments: the abandonment of the Convivio and the beginning of the 
writing of the Comedy are largely due to a new attitude toward the 
Latin classics, especially Vergil, who had formerly been for Dante mainly 
revered names, but who, upon a refreshed and more extended acquaint- 
ance with them, obtained for him a significance they never before had 
possessed. This rereading of the classical authors coincides with an il- 
lumination, the effects of which are already reflected in Treatise IV of 
the Convivio; however, Dante realized that the framework within which 
the Convivio was originally conceived, was too narrow to accommodate 
the new insights; the Comedy provided the new, more adequate, form of 
expression: “Vision is the supernatural element not to be found in the 
Convivio . ..in the Convivio he did not even try to ‘see’ anything be- 
yond natural limits. In the Commedia, on the other hand, it has been 
granted the poet to overcome, in an ecstatic rush, those human restric- 
tions. . . . The central action of the Commedia is the story of the de- 
velopment of the poet’s eyes in their confrontation with the reality of 
transcendence. It is here, in the tension between seeing and reality, that 
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I find the so often sought for ‘unity’ of the Poem, and not only for the 
Paradiso.” Professor Leo’s thesis stands or falls with the full acceptance 
of his distinction between “Sehen” and “Schauen.” In addition, it might 
be objected that his conjecture is too closely dependent on the assumption 
of a personal illumination and that he is inclined to disregard the lit- 
erary convention of visions of the beyond in its significance for the Divine 
Comedy, What remains of the essay is the unquestionably fruitful sug- 
gestion contained in the final section: “The rereading of the Aeneid and 
the step from prose to poetry.” 

Unrelated to Professor Leo’s basic distinction is the essay on “Lucifer 
and Christus,” one of the most valuable in the book. Professor Leo tries 
to demonstrate that Dante’s Lucifer is not only an ugly monstrosity, as 
that figure is usually understood, but that here, at least to some extent, 
is anticipated the modern, human, image of Satan; the article concludes 
with a comparison between Dante’s Lucifer and Tasso’s Pluto. Less con- 
vincing is Professor Leo’s attempt to see in Dante’s Lucifer “an analogy 
to the suffering Christ,” and the reference to C. G. Jung’s Symbolik des 
Geistes, in which a similar relationship is observed, in the opinion of 
this reviewer weakens rather than strengthens his case. 

The only essay concerned with Dante scholarship that does not deal 
either directly or indirectly with the Divine Comedy, examines the two 
beginnings of the sonnet in chapter 34 of the Vita Nuova. The author 
believes that the first version given is probably also the earlier one and 
considers it esthetically superior to the second. 

This reviewer has limited himself to discussing only the important 
themes of Professor Leo's book. It contains in addition a wealth of spe- 
cific observations on details of Dante interpretation. For this reason 
alone the book deserves closest attention by Dantists everywhere, even 
though they may not always agree with the theses he propounds. 

BEeRGeL 


Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 


MicHete CANnTARELLA: The Italian Heritage. New York, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1959. Pp. 364+xxxvi. 


Within the past two years the Holt publishing house has brought out 
three Italian text books which are practical, up-to-date in method and 
presentation and in attractive typographical appearance. Jtalian Heritage 
is distinctive in that it fills a void so long felt in Italian teaching: a text 
offering a grasp of Italian civilization as a whole for the beginning stu- 
dent of the language. 

As stated by the author, his intention in the work is “to offer an 
integrated cultural experience, a direct acquaintance with the writings 
of world-famous Italians, and a supplementary help in the study of fine 
arts, drama, music, history and English literature.” The work commend- 
ably fulfills that intention. In fact, it accomplishes even more, since it 
is virtually a survey of highlights of Italian culture from St. Francis of 
Assisi to Benedetto Croce in a meaningful whole, capable of being di- 
gested by students above the basic minimum level. 

The work is divided into two sections, the first dealing with the de- 
velopment of Italian civilization to the dawn of humanism as illustrated 
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through the life and work of St. Francis, Jacopone da Todi, Marco Polo, 
Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio. The second part, comprising the major 
part of the text, is further divided by centuries, from the Quattrocento 
to the Novecento, and as with the first part, contains edited writings 
from many of the Italian writers, artists, scientists, musicians and po- 
litical figures who have contributed to the life and substance of that 
heritage. In all, there are thirty-three chapters, with six general intro- 
ductions in English touching the major characteristics of each century 
from the Quattrocento on, with respect to historical, literary, artistic and 
political developments. Before each selection in Italian, the student is 
presented with a brief statement in English about each writer featured 
with reference to his life, work and time. 

It is in these sections in English that the author has displayed no 
little courage in opening himself to criticism from many sides in his 
attempt to deal with so many aspects of Italian culture. That he is able 
to synthesize so much information without sacrificing sound scholarship 
is a credit to him and his book. If there is an underlying historical view- 
point permeating the whole work, it is entirely liberal, perhaps in the 
Crocean sense, viewing culture within a framework of expansion and 
contraction of individual and political freedom. In this connection, the 
author rightly condemns the period of fascism as a betrayal of the best 
traditions of the Risorgimento and cites the work of Borgese, Salvemini, 
Vittorini, Silone, Fermi and others who documented, each in his own 
ae way, that spiritual disintegration of Italian culture. And while his- 

torical and literary questions are necessarily simplified, with a tendency 
toward generalizations, it cannot be said that artistic significance is 
made contingent on any particular condition, political or social. The 
cross references are many and rich with suggestions for further study. 

The chief merit of this text, however, is that it makes available for 
the first time in an edited language text something of the range, variety 
and depth of Italian culture. It is good to see included in an anthological 
reader of this type samplings of Poliziano, Ariosto, Metastasio, Mazzini, 
among many others, set in a satisfactory historical perspective for this 
level of instruction. 

The readings in Italian are either those that make up the cultural 
experience of any educated Italian or those that are significant in the 
development of some aspect of modern civilization. From Dante’s Vita 
Nuova enough passages have been put together in two pages, interspersed 
with a commentary in English, to form a consistent narrative and to 
give some idea of the content of the whole classic. From the Inferno, the 
core of Cantos V and XXVI have been taken, forming the two concrete 
episodes of Paolo and Francesca and Ulisse. Petrarch is represented by 
his best known canzone, “Chiare, fresche, e dolci acque,” and as in the 
Dante selections, an attempt is made to explain the structure of the poem 
and to bring it within the reach of students both as to literal compre- 
hension and poetic meaning. As a further aid, marginal notes on the 
same page, beside the Italian text, translate key words and archaic ex- 
pressions or reconstruct difficult wording. The questions at the end of 
the book are relatively few but well chosen, requiring thoughtful answers 

rather than the usual memorizing exercises. 

Of course no two Italian teachers can be in complete agreement on 
the selections in Italian. The chapter on Columbus, to cite one example, 
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is uninteresting and the pages devoted to him might have been better 
filled by Tasso, Foscolo or Vico, who were merely mentioned in the intro- 
ductions. Another objection is the skimpiness of some of the readings, 
often presented with not enough material on a single author (e.g., Boc- 
caccio, Cellini) to comprise a day’s class assignment. Supplementary read- 
ings can be assigned to fit in with the general outline of the text, but 
a good text should ease the teacher’s labors, not add to them! There is 
the inevitable unevenness which results from following historical se- 
quence, with some of the more difficult readings (Dante, Ariosto, etc.) 
coming earlier than relatively easy ones (Mazzini and Garibaldi). An- 
other question that comes up in view of the growing emphasis on the 
direct approach to teaching languages is whether Italian Heritage would 
not have been improved had more of the text, probably the biographical 
statements, been rendered in Italian. 

The text would have been enhanced by an adequate introduction. 
Italy’s past, ancient and medieval, is disposed of rather swiftly with a 
photograph of the Arch of Constantine seen through the Cobosseum. 
There immediately follows Carducci’s poetic vision of Italy on the first 
day of the year 1000 as he imagined the Italian people emerging from 
the “terrors” of the dark ages. (See Dello Svolgimento della Letteratura 
Nazionale, Discorso Primo.) Carducci’s entry, the first chapter, should 
have been preceded by some sort of general historical outline for the 
sake of elementary courses in civilization which need to encompass in a 
few months’ time the entire panorama of a nation’s past. Without going 
back to the cave men, some brief account might have been given of 
ancient and medieval Italy, touching that living past which still has the 
power to stir and shape emotions. Such an essay might have mentioned 
the Greek past in Sicily and the South, the Etruscan traces in central 
Italy, to say nothing of the great Roman inheritance, the Byzantine, and 
other influences, All this, too, is part of the Italian heritage. Such a 
point of departure would illustrate more graphically why one can never 
speak of an Italian race nor of an Italian culture earlier than the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, which, I think, was essentially the au- 
thor’s intention. 

But these minor objections are more than outweighed by the book’s 
serviceability. Both for the unique orientation it provides and its ex- 
treme readability, it deserves adoption either as a cultural reader or as a 
text for a course in civilization. Not least, it will do much to promote 
a genuine interest in many aspects of Italian culture. 

—Ernest 8S. 
Lake Erie College 


(Niccordé L’Anti-Machiavel, par Frédéric 11, roi de Prusse, 
édition critique avec les remaniements de Voltaire pour les deux ver- 
sions, [et Le Prince de l’édition Desbordes, Amsterdam 1696], publiée 
par Charles Fleischauer. Genéve: Publications de L'Institut et Musée 
Voltaire sous la Direction de Theodore Besterman, Studies on Voltaire 
and the Eighteenth Century V, 1958. 382 pp. 42 Swiss francs. 


The foregoing title, complicated to the point of inexplicably incorpor- 
ating a combination of French and English, is here faithfully reproduced 
feom the paper cover and successive title pages, together with an in- 
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dispensable insertion drawn from the table of contents, in order to afford 
the reader a clear notion of the multiplicity of elements constituting the 
book, as well as to conform to the ordinary conventions for listing ac- 
curately the title of a work under review. 

The literary activity of that eighteenth-century royal German fran- 
cophile, Frederick the Great of Prussia, patron and friend of Voltaire. 
has long been the object of scrutiny and comment by critics of the Age 
of Enlightenment. It will be recalled that while still crown prince, Fred- 
erick wrote his Anti-Machiavel, published anonymously at The Hague in 
1740 after the author’s succession to the throne, in order to refute the 
political ideas of Machiavelli as set forth in the Principe (completed by 
1513; first edition 1532; French translation used by Frederick, 1696). 

As all students of history and of eighteenth-century French literature 
know, Frederick was by education and inclination so strongly imbued 
with the notion of the superiority of French culture that he habitually 
spoke and wrote in French, and at his court he surrounded himself with 
Frenchmen. He aspired to achieve status as a man of letters. As an 
absolute ruler (1740-86) he was conscientious, highly efficient, and to a 
certain degree humanitarian. In short, a high type of benevolent despot. 
Therefore, his ideas on statecraft, though untested when he wrote the 
Anti-Machiavel, have always held significance for the historian and the 
political scientist. On Voltaire, friend and literary mentor during his 
earlier years, Frederick depended for the styling of his MS of the A.-M., 
and originally for arranging for its publication anonymously. But Vol- 
taire proceeded to correct both style and content to the point that Fred- 
erick, incensed, would have disavowed his authorship had he not failed 
at the outset to claim it. Since Voltaire’s alterations were so substantial. 
it is natural that a Voltaire specialist should study and edit them to- 
gether with pertinent background material. Hence the volume here under 
review, which seeks to establish definitely the contribution of Voltaire, 
using as chief controlling document a version of the unretouched original 
MS as published in Oeuvres de Frédéric le Grand (Berlin 1846-57), VIII. 
163-299. 

In his succinct though somewhat detailed Introduction, Professor 
Fleischauer studies the sources on which Frederick drew for his work. 
Already familiar with Fénelon’s Telémaque through the prescribed stud- 
ies of his youth, Frederick derived from this work certain concepts set 
forth in various chapters (i.e. I and VI) of the A.-M. He drew also on 
Pierre Bayle, on Montesquieu, and of course on Voltaire himself. Of the 
foregoing four writers, Fleischauer deems Montesquieu the most influ- 
ential in the composition of the work. And as would be supposed, he 
finds that in Frederick’s view France was the nation most worthy of 
emulation. Mr. Fleischauer detects many contradictions and inconsisten- 
cies in Frederick’s attempted rebuttals of Machiavelli's arguments, al- 
though he is disposed to attribute some of their weakness to shortcoin- 
ings of the translation of the Principe used by the Prussian king. But 
the passages cited from the translation as cases in point set forth clearly 
the original meaning, and in general the French translation of 1796 con- 
veys adequately the meaning of Machiavelli’s text. 

The most interesting part of Chapter I of Pleischauer’s Introduction 
is his conclusion that in the A.-M. condemnation diminishes little by 
little until “le dernier chapitre, complétement machiavélique, annule la 
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condamnation morale de Machiavel” (p, 27). Chapter Il of the Intro- 
duction is devoted (1) to an analysis of Voltaire’s extensive labor of cor- 
rection, elaboration, and even censorship, of two different editions, in 
excessive compliance with Frederick’s request, as well as to an account 
of his disputes with a publisher; and (2) to a study of Voltaire’s réle in 
their publication. In Chapter III, Mr. Fleischauer surveys the immediate 
consequences of this publication, including comparisons of the King’s 
theory and practice (unwarranted invasion of Silesia) made by the ir- 
ritated Voltaire, once his activities had been repudiated by Frederick. 
In Chapter IV we find a detailed listing of the sources of the text of the 
A.-M. as established by Mr. Fleischauer and an explanation of the method 
used to that end. At the end of the volume are two appendices. One re- 
produces the Voltaire-composed preface to the A.-M. printed in the Kehl 
edition of Voltaire’s works published 1784-90, and the other presents a 
descriptive bibliography of the editions of the A.-M. published during 
Frederick’s lifetime. 

The texts reproduced in the present work seem to be established with 
scientific care, including typographical accuracy. In fact, the proofread- 
ing on the whole book must have been excellent: only one or two minor 
misprints have been noted (i.e. p. 52, guerre for guerres). Mr. Fieisch- 
aur’s French seems fluent and correct, but for titles of courtesy the 
present reviewer dislikes the use of lower case initials found throughout 
the Introduction (m. for M., etc.). 

The readers of Jtalica will naturally be interested primarily in Pro- 
fessor Fleischauer’s treatment of Machiavelli's ideas, which after all are 
basic for the whole study. Here we must indulge in a few strictures. 
In the first place, Mr. Fleischauer makes no mention of Machiavelli's 
Discorsi sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio, a work which is of course 
fundamental for a real understanding of Machiavelli's political morality 
and ideals, as Dr. Ernest H. Wilkins so admirably documents in his 
History of Italian Literature (Cambridge, 1954). The Discorsi were first 
translated into French by Fr. Tetard in 1694. On reading Mr. Fleischauer's 
Introduction one is left with the impression that the hue-and-cry of ac- 
cusations launched against Machiavelli and his Principe, first in France, 
then in Elizabethan England and by the Catholic Church during the 
Counter-Reformation—accusations seemingly accepted at face value by 
Frederick—have been likewise tacitly accepted by Mr. Fleischauer, At 
least he says nothing to the contrary. And this notwithstanding the 
seeming obligation of any scholar dealing on a comparative basis with 
a phase of Franco-German literature involving so notable an Italian 
writer as Machiavelli, to recognize that the latter was not merely docu- 
menting political actions no more devoid of morality than those current 
throughout the Europe of his time as well as sporadically in certain 
nations ever since. Such a scholar should recognize also that Machia- 
velli’s motives are not only understandable in view of the plight of 
Florence and other Italian city-states of the early sixteenth century, but 
that also and much more importantly Machiavelli was for his time an 
unusually enlightened patriot—far more so than was Frederick in the so- 
called Age of Enlightenment, for Machiavelli’s ultimate ideal was a re- 
public. Let him speak for himself in Wilkins’ translation of a signifi- 
cant passage of the Discorsi (op. cit., p. 212; Discorsi, Cap. IX): 

“A wise founder of a state, who intends to govern, not for his 
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own advantage but for the common good, must seek sole power, 
nor will anyone of understanding mind condemn him for any 
extraordinary action that he may take for the establishment of 
the kingdom or republic. [Reviewer’s comment: this is the theme 
of the “Principe,” which deals with an emergent situation.] He 
must, however, be so prudent and of such good intent that he 
will not leave to another by inheritance the authority he has as- 
sumed; because, since men are much more prone to evil than to 
good, his successor might use for the purposes of his personal 
ambition methods that the founder has used with good intent. 
Moreover, while the action of a single man is good for the initial 
task of organization, the thing he has organized will not last long 
if it remains the burden of a single man (reviewer's comment: 
thus M. rules out the institution of absolute monarchy, later so 
cherished by Frederick); it will endure only if the responsibility 
for its maintenance is shared by many men (reviewer's comment: 
i.e. in a republic, as M. even more clearly indicates in Cap. X of 
the ‘Discorsi’).” 

In conclusion, and speaking generally, this is a well made edition, 
from whose manifest usefulness to students of Voltaire the strictures set 
forth above do not detract in the slightest degree. 

Epwin B, PLAcE 


Emeritus, Northwestern University 


NataLe Buserto: Giosué Carducci, Vuomo, il poeta, il critico, e il prosa- 
tore. Padova, Liviana Editrice, 1958. Pp. xvi+528. 


This reviewer recalls quite well Natale Busetto’s excellent first work on 
Carducci (Carducci nel suo tempo e nella sua poesia. Milano, Soc. Editr. 
D. Alighieri, 1935), which was limited to a spiritual biography of the man 
and an examination of his worth as a poet. That work, now out of print, 
along with the material of three additional volumes on Carducci, the man 
(1944), the poet (1946), and the critic (1947), constitute the bulk of the 
present volume. However, this is not a mere publication of several vol- 
umes in one, but rather an elaboration and reorganization of the previous 
material efficaciously tied together by a critical approach which is di- 
rected toward explicating Carducci’s life and works as an intelligible 
fusion of man, teacher, poet and prose writer. 

An essential objective of Busetto’s criticism is to evaluate literature 
as the history of the spiritual life of its creator, then relate both liter- 
ature and author to a long literary and cultural tradition. This “critica 
storicistica”, somewhat out of fashion today, makes good sense when 
applied to Carducci, who was himself a critic of the historical school 
and the apostle of the classical and humanistic tradition in Italian civil- 
ization. This does not mean that Busetto’s method excludes those aspects 
of Carducci’s life and work which are uniquely modern and even at 
variance with what most readers have tended to associate with Carducci. 
in fact, what appears to be at variance with the heretofore accepted Car- 
ducci is so systematically explored that the reader’s previous sense of 
inconsistency regarding the poet gradually fades and a congruous view 
of the whole Carducci comes to light. For example, when Busetto exam- 
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ines the problem of romanticism in Carducci the focus of the evaluation 
is precisely where it belongs, not on the notorious antagonist of the 
emptily sentimental “scrofula romantica”, but instead on Carducci’s debt 
to romanticism in his art and in his personality. Thus we are made 
keenly aware of an essential Carducci; the tempered classical humanist 
and the sensitive romanticist elated by visions of nature, moved to an- 
guished melancholy by a scene of wintry gloom, inspired by the epical 
events of I[taly’s history. Busetto isolates two strains of romanticism in 
Carducci. The first of these is a realistic, practical and raw variety 
charged with battle and concerned with the historical exigencies of his 
time. Such is the romanticism of the Giambi ed Epodi. These poems 
link Carducci, for their concreteness and immediateness, to the political 
poetry of the generation prior to 1848. For its grit and harshness it re- 
lates him to Berchet. The other may be called an idealistic romanticism. 
It issues out of the realm of the imagination and dream, is intimately 
lyrical, and resembles the romanticism of Northern Europe. This latter 
type ultimately prevails over the undisciplined patriotic kind, harmonizes 
with his natural tendency toward a lofty expression, and achieves its 
maturity in the Odi barbare and the Rime nuove. Busetto produces a 
substantial body of evidence in support of Carducci’s assimilation of the 
romantic ideology in literary criticism, even to the extent of reconciling. 
tor all their differences of background, method, and emotional behaviour. 
Carducci and the great heir of the romantic tradition in criticism, Fran- 
cesco De Sanctis: 


Ambedue figli del Risorgimento, avevano altresi in comune, il 
bisogno del concreto, del reale, l'ansia di cercare nell’ opera 
di poesia con la personalita artistica la personalitA umana, 
la nobile preoccupazione del significato umano e morale d’ogni 
forma d’arte, la vivace inclinazione a risentirne e metterne 
in valore i motivi civili e nazionali. Ambedue sentirono la 
necessita morale per I’Italia di rifarsi la tempra e la vita 
studiando per entro la sua storia, la sua letteratura, la sua 
poesia, rinfrancando le sue energie spirituali alle fonti e 
sugli esempi della miglior tradizione per attingervi sanita 
e purezza. (p. 473) 


in seeking out the nature of Carducci the man, Busetto exploits the 
poet’s vast correspondence, particularly with those admiring ladies who 
offered him affection and in turn received his. In this correspondence 
Carducci’s character is never marred by illicit experiences. His amorous 
involvement is little more than verbal and epistolary. Yet in these let- 
ters we see revealed a man of modern disposition, a lonely spirit, some- 
what dissatisfied with his own life, imbued with a deep melancholy, 
yearning for a measure of harmony with the discordant reality around 
him. These qualities are strongly registered in the letters to Carolina 
Cristofori Piva, the Lidia of his Primavere elleniche. In these we learn 
much not only about the man, but also about the poet and the scholar. 
Expressions of love are mingled with news and opinions on designs for 
research projects, judgments of writers, first drafts of poems, and the 
like. In the skilful examination of these letters Busetto exposes the most 
recondite aspects of Carducci’s artistic and human personality. 

In composing this volume Busetto must have had vividly in mind the 
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problem of prospective professors of literature preparing for entrance 
into the Italian secondary schools and universities. For such examina- 
tions this book should prove a valuable tool. Its detail is extensive and 
systematically arranged. Aside from this, Busetto, an octogenarian and 
former professor himself, must have been strongly motivated by the need 
to establish a spiritual link between Carducci and the new teachers of 
Italy. This is apparent in the several refences to the modernity of Car- 
ducci’s poetic soul. In presenting a living and enduring Carducci Busetto 
eloquently refutes those critics who, in the last two decades, have been 
too earnestly prone to regard the work of the Tuscan bard as dated. 


A. De Loca 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. 


SuHort-Titte CaTaALocur oF Books Printep IN ITALY AND ITALIAN Books 
PRINTED In OTHER COUNTRIES FROM 1465 To 1600 Now IN THE BRITISH 
Museum. Compiled by A. F. Johnson, Victor Scholderer, D. A. Clarke 
with the assistance of D. E. Rhodes. London: Trustees of the British 
Museum, 1958. Pp. viii, 992. £3.16. 


If quick tangible evidence were required in order to prove the dom- 
inant role of Italy in Renaissance culture I can think of nothing better 
than a catalogue of books printed at that time. A book-list such as the 
one whose title has just been given would, with its close to 25,000 items 
in Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew and Spanish, serves this purpose ad- 
mirably, particularly if compared with the library holdings for France’ 
numbering approximately 13,000 and those for Spain? numbering around 
2,600. Though it only partially represents the books printed in Italy 
during a 135-year span, it is one of the most extensive and precious 
Renaissance collections in the world. At the same time it will conven- 
iently replace the enormous multi-volume General Catalogue whenever we 
desire to obtain information on publications of the period, resulting in 
a great economy of effort. 

One feature which causes momentary annoyance is the disregard in 
the alphabetical arrangement of the authors of the prepositions de, di, da, 
with or without the article, which are now integral and official parts of 
Italian surnames. More disconcerting, however, is the entry of book- 
titles under the official name of the writer which is often much less 
familiar than an alias or pseudonym, Thus, if we were interested in 
Serafino Aquilano or Burchiello we should find a cross-reference direct- 
ing us to “See Ciminelli, Serafino de’, Aquilano,” or “See Domenico, di 
Giovanni, called JIL BURCHIELLO,” where the titles of their works are 
noted, all of which involve a small but apparently unnecessary expenditure 
of time. In the case of Aretino, ostensibly because no legal surname 
exists, we find a curious cross-reference to Pietro Aretino. The Rime 
e Satire of Sabo Misetié Bobaljevié were issued under the name of Savo 
Boboli,? which might have been included as a cross-reference. Francesco 
Beccuti is, I believe, generally known as Francesco Beccuti Coppetta. 
Some titles appear without the author’s name like Guerino detto il 
Meschino, which can be identified as the work of Andrea da Barberino. 
With reference to other titles, only two editions of Angerianus’ Lroto- 
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paignion are cited: Florence, 1512 and Naples, 1520, whereas the General 
Catalogue (1932 reprint) lists Paris editions for 1520?, 1525? and 1530? 
One wonders if something has since happened to these last three. I could, 
of course, go on indicating other minor flaws similar to those already 
listed. They merely tend to show that the huge compilation is not abso- 
lutely perfect, but they do not detract from the extraordinary value which 
the volume has. Students of the Italian Renaissance who will have oc- 
casion to consult it will, I am sure, agree that it is one of the most useful 
books in the field that has appeared to date. 
JoserH G. FUcILLa 

Northwestern University 


‘See Short-Title Catalogue of Books Printed in France and of French 
Books Printed in other Countries from 1470 to 1600. London, 1924. 

*See Short-Title Catalogue of Books Printed in Spain and of Spanish 
Books Printed Elsewhere in Europe before 1601. London, 1921. 

7See H. Vaganay. Le Sonnet en Italie et en France au XVI* Siécle. 
Lyon, 1902. This volume along with many others listed in this private 
collection may now be found in the Yale University Library. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


We pass on to our members for their serious consideration the fol- 
lowing statement by Prof. Howard Lee Nostrand: 

Language teachers who feel that Congress should not stint the funds 
for the improvement of language teaching and for educational research 
could usefully express this concern to their Senators and Representatives. 

The President’s Budget Messaze of Jan. 18 requests only 72% of the 
funds authorized under the National Defense Education Act for the next 
fiscal year. The President requests $6.550.000 for language and area 
centers and language research, out of $8,000,000 authorized in the Act; 
$5,200,000 out of $7, 250,000 authorized for language teacher's institutes: 
and $4,700,000 out of $5,000,000 authorized for research on educational 
uses of the newer media. 

Committees in Congress may of course decide to cut down even what 
the President recommends. 

In writing to a Congressman from one’s own State, one may make 
sure of reaching the committees that will make the crucial decisions, by 
sending a copy to the committees, particularly Rep. Clarence Cannon, 
Ch’m of the House Committee on Appropriations; Mr. Stewart McClure, 
Chief, Chief Clerk, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare; or 
Mr. Everard H. Smith, Chief Clerk, Senate Committee on Appropriations. 


PRIZE FOR STUDY ON THE HISTORY OF ITALY 


Again this year, the Society for Italian Historical Studies, an affiiliate 
of the Amer. Hist. Assoc., offers a prize of $200.00 for the best unpublished 
study in the history of Italy, or article-length (c. 10,000 words), or essay 
length (not exceeding 20,000 words. The prize for a first or second study 
in the field will be awarded in Dec. 1960. 

Only articles or essays that are judged by the Committee on Awards 
to be worthy of publication by a scholarly journal or some other scholarly 
medium of publication will be considered. Ph.D. dissertations presented 
at American universities may also be presented by interested university 
depts., one candidate per dept. Anyone regularly connected with an 
American institution of learning is eligible for the Prize. 

For: a double-spaced typescript ribbon copy, one carbon copy on firm 
paper, and at least two other carbon copies, with pertinent footnotes 
appearing at the bottom of each page. Authors should include a brief 
vita, a brief statement of their interests, and give the composition date 
of their study. Manuscripts and correspondence should be addressed to 
the society secre., Prof. Howard R. Marraro, Casa Italiana, Columbia 
University, New York, 27, N. Y. Deadline is July 1, 1960. 


SAMPLE ENROLLMENT FIGURES IN ITALIAN: 
TWO CORRECTIONS 


The figure given in our Dec. 1959 list for the Univ. of Pittsburg is 65 
This should be changed to 96. In the same list the figure for Vassar Col- 
lege is given as 34 whereas it should have been 94. 


’ 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF ITALIAN (1959) 


The annual meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Italian 
was held at 9:15 p.m. on Sunday evening, December 27, 1959, at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, President Antonio Pace presiding. 

The minutes of the 1958 meeting, as published in I/talica of March 
1959, were approved. The treasurer’s report, as circulated to the mem- 
bership, was also approved. 

The following reports were presented: 

(a) Professor Herbert H. Golden, AATI Representative to the Lia- 
ison Committee of the FL Program of the MLA, described some of the 
significant projeets being undertaken under the provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act by the newly established Foreign Language Pro- 
gram Research Center of the MLA. These included the up-dating of 
surveys, the preparation of tests for FL teachers in five languages and 
seven areas of competency, the revision of the MLA Materials List, and 
the development of guides for majors in the various languages. 

(b) Professor Golden also announced details of the meetings of the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations which 
were scheduled for December 30 and 31. He urged members to attend the 
open meeting on Wednesday evening, December 30, which would feature 
an address on “Africa in the World Language Picture” by Dr. Stephen A. 
Freeman and a panel discussion on the topic: “Tradition and Innovation 
in Foreign Language Teaching.” 

(c) Professor Anthony J. DeVito reported on the status of the na- 
tional AATI contest for secondary schools. He described the machinery 
which would be used in 1960 (1) to develop the tests on both the Italian I 
and Italian II levels; (2) to administer and score the tests in the various 
regions of the country; and (3) to stockpile a sufficient quantity of 
prizes. He felt that while in some regions, especially in chapters where 
administrative machinery had already been set up, the tests could be 
conducted in 1960, in others it might be better to wait another year. 

President Pace announced that during the past year new AATI chap- 
ters had been formed in New England, in Long Island, and in Michigan; 
these were added to chapters already existing in Philadelphia, in Chicago, 
and in Northern California. It was hoped that additional chapters might 
be developed during 1960 in other regions where large nuclei of Italian 
teachers are active. 

The following decisions of the Executive Council were announced: 

(a) that Professor Ernest S. Falbo had been appointed to succeed 
Professor Golden as National Coordinator for the AATI; 

(b) that Professors Olga Ragusa and Carlo Golino had been ap- 
pointed to author the proposed Guide for the Italian Major, sponsored by 
the FL Program Research Center; 

(c) that the AATI would assist the MLA FL Program Research 
Center in the updating, revising and evaluating of the Italian section of 
the MLA Materials List. 

The following items of business, voted by the Executive Council, were 
presented to the membership for action. 
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(a) a resolution, drafted by Professor Ephraim Cross of The City 
College, New York, calling upon the Internal Revenue Service to allow 
language teachers a reasonable income tax deduction for travel to and 
from, and sojourn in, the areas which constitute the labo: stories of such 
teachers. This resolution was passed unanimously. 

(b) amendments to the By-Laws, as follows: 

(1) Article I: section a to read: “The annual dues shal) be 
four dollars.” (to take effect September 1, 1960) 

(2) Article II: section c to be amended by deleting the four 
words “except the Regional Representatives”; section e and f to be de- 
leted and a new section e to read as follows: “There shall be four Regional 
Representatives of whom two shall be elected from the New England, New 
York and Middle Atlantic States region, one from the central region, and 
one from the western region. Regional Representtives shall serve a term 
of two years, to coincide with that of the President”; section gy to become 
section f, the second sentence to be amended by replacing “or the Delegate 
to the National Federation” by “the Delegate to the National Federation 
or a Regional Representative”; the final sentence to be deleted. 

These amendments were unanimously approved by the membership. 

Under the provisions of the new Constitution and By-Laws of the AATI, 
the Executive Council, serving as a nominating committee, presented the 
following slate of officers to serve for the terms indicated, effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1960: 

President (2 year term): Robert J. Clements, New York University 
Vice-President (2 year term): Luigi Borelli, Ohio State University 
Secretary-Treasurer (4 year term): Herbert H. Golden, Boston Univ. 
Editor (4 year term): Joseph G. Fucilla, Northwestern University 
Delegate to the NFMLTA (to finish Professor Norma Fornaciari’s 
unexpired term which ends December 31, 1961): Herbert H. 
Golden, Boston University 
Regional Representatives (2 year term): 
New England, New York and Middle Atlantic Region: Josephine 
R. Bruno, Medford Public Schools; A. Michael De Luca, Hofstra 
College; 

Central: Armand De Gaetano, Michigan State University; 

Western: Arnolfo B, Ferruolo, Univ. of California at Berkeley. 

It was voted unanimously to adopt the slate presented by the Executive 
Council. 

It was moved and seconded that a petition be presented to the Secre- 
tariat of the MLA requesting that a third Italian section be established; 
that the three sections be revamped as follows: Italian I: Medieval; 
Italian II: Renaissance; Italian III: Modern. This motion was carried 
by the unanimous vote of the membership. 

Professor Arthur M. Selvi announced that the only NDEA Summer In- 
stitute for Italian in 1960 would be held at the Central Connecticut State 
College in New Britain, Connecticut, under his direction. He encouraged 
all interested secondary-school teachers (both in public and private 
schools) to apply. 

The meeting was adjourned at 11:30 p.m. 


Respectfully submitted, 


HERBERT H. GOLDEN 
Acting Secretary-Treasurer 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Anzilotti, Rolando. La poesia di A. E. Housman. Firenze, Libreria edi- 
trice fiorentina, 1958. 


Calmeta, Vincenzo. Prose e lettere edite e inedite (con due appendici di 
altri inediti). A cura di Cecil Grayson. Bologna, Commissione per i 


testi di lingua, 1959. 


Calogrosso, Gianotto. Nicolosa bella. Prose e versi d’amore del sec. XV. 
A cura di F. Gaeta e R. Spongano. Bologna, Commissione per i testi 


di lingua, 1959. 
Cavaciuti, Santino. La teoria linguistica di Benedetto Croce. Milano, 
Marzorati, 1959. 


Cecioni, Cesare G. Piccolo vocabolario inglese-italiano e italiano-inglese 
all’uso moderno. Bologna, Malipiero, 1958. 


Duff, Charles. Italian for Beginners. New York, Barnes and Noble, 1959. 


Goldoni, Carlo. Le smanie per la villeggiatura. Introd. e com. a cura 
di N. Mangini. Roma, Oreste Barjes, 1959. 


Iliescu, Nicolae. Da Manzoni a Nievo. Considerazioni sul romanzo ita- 
liano. Roma, Societa accademica romena, 1959. 


Lambert, Eloise and Pei, Mario. The Book of Place Names. New York, 
Lothrop, Lee and Shephard, 1959. 


Lamberti, Antonio. Ceti e classi nel '700 a Venezia. A cura di M. Dazzi. 
Bologna, Commissione per i testi di lingua, 1959. 


Mainenti, Pasquale. Miti letterari e verita. Milano, Gastaldi, 1959. 


Momigliano, Attilio. Saggi goldoniani. A cura di V. Branca. Venezia, 
Fondazione Giorgio Cini, 1959. 

Mondadori’s Pocket Italian-English, English-Italian Dictionary. New 
York, Pocket Books, 1959. 


Pirandello, Luigi. The Rules of the Game. The Life I Gave You. Lazarus. 
Harmondworth, Middlesex, England, Penguin Books, 1959. 


Renucci, Paul. Dante. Paris, Hatier, 1958. 
Sampoli, Furio. Lo specchio nero. Firenze, Vallecchi, 1960 (a novel). 


Testi, Nicola. Inferno da la Divina commedia di Dante Alighieri in ver- 
nacolo pugliese. Firenze, Vallecchi, 1958. 

Toffanin, Giuseppe. Ultimi saggi. Bologna, Zanichelli, 1959. 

Various. Arthurian Literature in the Middle Ages. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1960. 


Vivas, Eliseo. Creazione e scoperta. Saggi di critica e di estetica. Bo- 
jogna, Il Mulino, 1958. 


The Oral Approach 


has been the object of many misrepresentations. 


The Oral Approach 


does NOT imply incomplete or sloppy treatment of grammar. 
Hall’s ITALIAN FOR MODERN LIVING gives extensive 
and thorough treatment of elementary and intermediate 


grammar 


The Oral Approach 


is NOT limited to “barber-shop conversation”. Hall's 
ITALIAN FOR MODERN LIVING covers all aspects of 
Italian culture, from everyday contacts through Italian intel- 
lectual life (universities, history, art, musi rature ). 


The Oral Approucn 


does NOT imply “incorrect” or sub-standard usage. Hall’s 
ITALIAN FOR MODERN LIVING presents the current, 
up-to-date speech of cultured, educated Italians, enlivened 
by cheerful, sparkling dialogue. 


ONLY 


ITALIAN FOR MODERN LIVING 


ROBERT A. HALL, Jr. 


combines wholly modern, real-life language presented by the 
oral approach with thorough grammatical treatment in the 


light of accurate linguistic analysis. 


Cloth, pp. xiv, 427. $5.00 


LINGUISTICA, Box 619, Ithaca, N. Y. 


BY 


THE COSMOPOLITAN SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN THE ROCKIES 


THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Modern Language House 


FOR STUDENTS WITH A DESIRE TO IMPROVE 
ORAL PROFICIENCY IN 


FRENCH GERMAN ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN SPANISH 


Distinguished guest lecturers will be added to the resi- 
dent faculty — First and second year courses offered in 
all five languages—Complete undergraduate and grad- 
uate program in French, German and Spanish together 
with methods courses for prospective and practicing 
teachers. 


First term: June 17 to July 22 
Second term: July 25 to August 26 


Applications accepted from students with two years 
college study or equivalent experience or from out- 
standing students with one year study. 


Completely new electronic lab—Comfortable surround- 
ings in one of the University’s best residences — Ex- 
tensive social and outdoor activities for each language 
group. 


For information write: 
JERRY R. CRADDUCK 


Director, Language House 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


MIDDLEBURY 


SCUOLA ESTIVA ITALIANA 


(29° sessione: 1° luglio-18 agosto 1960) 


SALVATORE J. CASTIGLIONE, Direttore 
GIULIO VALLESE, Visiting Professor 
PIERINA CASTIGLIONE MARISA LEDERER 
ANTHONY L. PELLEGRINI OLGA RAGUSA 


La Scuola Estiva Italiana di Middlebury College 


Awe, 
~ 


Graduate School of Italian in Italy 


all’Universita di Firenze 


(Primo anno: 1° ottobre 1960-15 giugno 1961) 


Offre il diploma di Master of Arts in italiano ai can- 
didati che avranno frequentato almeno una sessione 
della Scuola Estiva Italiana di Middlebury College. 
Per informazioni rivolgersi a 
The LANGUAGE SCHOOLS Office 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE Middlebury 27, Vermont 


é unica negli Stati Uniti 
ete 


BY THE FOREMOST NAME IN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


CASSELLS ITALIAN DICTIONARY 


Indispensable for students of contemporary Italian life, here is an en- 
tirely new lexicon, providing a mirror of modern speech and adhering 
strictly to the usage prevailing among educated Italian-speaking people. 
Included are colloquialisms and new words brought into use by the war, 
recent political and social changes, and by industrial and technical ad- 
vances; obsolete words, recurrent in the works of the classic Italian 
authors, are also retained for students of Italian literature. 

This dictionary, by Professor Piero Rebora, and a brilliant team of 
bi-lingual Anglo-Italian scholars under the direction of Dr. Francis M. 
Guercio, is the most authoritative, up-to-date, and, within its limits of 
size the most comprehensive Italian-English dictionary available in the 
world. 1,100 pages, plain $7.00; thumb-indexed $7.75 


“A superlative piece of work in every way: comprehensive in coverage 
and up to date, its convenient format, legible type, and helpful devices 
make it the leader in its field. ARCHIBALD T. MACALLISTER 

Princeton University 


FUNK & WAGNALLS—153 East 24th Street, New York 10 


The Department of Italian at the University of 
California at Berkeley is ready to receive applica- 
tions for assistantships for the school year 1960-61. 
Will candidates please communicate with the chair- 
man, Prof. A. B. Ferruolo? 


ITALIAN-ENGLISH ENGLISH-ITALIAN 


The Spanish and Portuguese Teachers’ Journal 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


AURELIO M. ESPINOSA, Editor, 1917-1926; ALFRED COESTER, Editor, 
1927-1941; HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, 1942-1948 


Published b ie American Association of Teachers of Spanish and tag ng 
Editor, ROBERT G. ag 4 JR., University of Connecticut, Storrs 
Associate ‘Agnes M. Aurelio M. Es sa, Jr., 
E. Herman Hespelt, ter T. Phillips, Stephen L. 
Pitcher, Florence Hall Sender, Robert H. Williams. 
Advertising Manager, GEORGE T. CUSHMAN, The Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Connecticut. 

HISPANIA appears four times a year, in February, May, August, and 
November. Subscriptions (including membership in the Association), $4.00 a 
ear. Each number contains practical and scholarly articles for teachers of 
panish and Portuguese, including helpful hints for teachers new to the 
field. A sample copy will be sent on request to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association. Address subscriptions and inquiries about membership to: 
LAUREL TURK, Secretary-Treasurer, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 


is an ideal medium through which to reach the 
ih and Portuguese teachers of the United States. For advertising rates 

address the Advertising Manager. 

Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed to the Editor. 


‘The outstanding general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles 
on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications and 
textbooks in the field. 
Edited by J. ALAN Prerrer, University of Buffalo 
Buffalo, New York 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations 
Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. Current subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign countries 
$4.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds 
Sample copy on request 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
STEPHEN L. PrrcHer, Business Manager 
7144 fg ae Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
NOW AVAILABLE— hird revised edition of ‘‘VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,” by Dr. uebener, 
ae A of Foreign uages, Schools of the City of New York. Obtainable 
the B of THE MODERN AGE JOURNAL. Price 


cents, postpaid, payable = advance. 


LABORATORY TAPES FOR 
=BASIC ITALIAN 


CHARLES SPERONI and CARLOL. GOLINO 


It will be welcome news to teachers of Italian throughout the 
country that Holt will soon make available complete laboratory 
tapes for BASIC ITALIAN. The tapes will record all the Italian 
texts both with pauses for student repetition and at full conversa- 
tional speed. The questionnaires will be recorded, and the ques- 
tions supplied with answers. All of the exercises that lend them- 
selves to oral-aural presentation will be given, and in addition 
there will be for each lesson extensive pattern drills developed 
especially for these tapes and not printed in the text. Two ex- 
perienced Italian speakers, a man and a woman, will present the 
bulk of the material, but for the full speed versions of the dialogues 
there will be a full cast of speakers. Of course, all the voices will 
be those of native-born Italians. 


We are preparing a sample tape for BASIC ITALIAN, and 
will be happy to have you audition it. We think you will be im- 
pressed by the excellence of the speakers, the method of presenta- 
tion, and the technical quality of the tapes. Just write us to 
request the sample. Like most Holt tapes, these will be available 
for sale or, to schools that adopt the text, on Holt’s free-of-charge 


loan-for-duplication pian. 


Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


under a famous Florentine palace, 

a wine tester of Old Italy 

used to scrawl the word “est” 

on each cask of wine, duly tasted, 

that passed his sophisticated requirements 
for good quality. 


But now and again .. . 

after an unusual vintage year . . . 
a visitor to the vault might find 
a sole wooden cask 

bearing the lyrical inscription: 
EST! EST! EST! 


Let Your Class Sample 


Beginning Italian Grammar 
VINCENZO CIOFFARI 


EST! EST! EST! 


TAPES AVAILABLE 


D. C. Heath and Company 


In the cool, shadowy caverns 
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